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Foreword 


The American Social Hygiene Association has been 
dedicated, since its founding in 1913, to the 
preservation and strengthening of the family as a 
social institution. 


A major part of our program now involves school and 
community projects in family life education. These 
projects are established in three regions of the count.y, 
comprising sixteen states in the Middle West, the 
Central Atlantic region, and New England. 

Our decision to publish this collection of articles on sex 
education resulted from our awareness of wide-spread 


concern with the problems of sex and sex education, 
as evidenced by thousands of letters which we receive 


annually from parents, teachers and young people. 


While our correspondents agree that young people 
require help in understanding sexual needs and 
impulses, they do not agree about the sources and 
nature of this help. 


It is our aim, therefore, to present to our readers a 
thorough and enlightened discussion of the various points 
of view in this important field. 


Epcar C. Cumincs 
Editor 
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Sex Education In Sociological Perspective 


By JERoME HIMELHOCH 


Is this paper I shall not engage in a detailed 
discussion of sex education in the narrow sense 
of formal instruction as part of the school or 
college curriculum. Rather, I shall first sum- 
marize within a framework of sociological 
theory what is known of the major patterns of 
American sexual behavior. Next, I shall con- 
sider the learning process whereby these pat- 
terns are transmitted from one generation to 
another. Finally, I shall discuss the implica- 
tions of this psycho-sociological perspective for 
a program of sex education in the high schools. 


Value conflicts in american culture 


On the psychological level sexuality is never 
an isolated response-tendency. It is part and 
parcel of the total personality organization; 
that is, of the individual’s characteristic ways 
of perceiving, feeling, and striving; of reacting 
to himself and of relating to others.“ Similarly, 
on the sociological level sexual patterns must 
be viewed as functionally related to the whole 
social order, reflecting the major cultural goals 
and serving to reinforce the basic institutional 
structures. In actual fact, however, personali- 
ties and cultures are frequently less perfectly 
integrated than the above statements might 
seem to suggest. Heterogeneous and rapidly 
changing cultures, like our own, are charac- 
terized by conflicting and competing goals, 
norms, and institutions. Such conflict may in 


turn be reflected within individual personali- 
ties — or it may be expressed by conflict be- 
tween personalities each of which is relatively 
consistent within itself and each of which rep- 
resents a different emphasis within the culture. 
I shall suggest the hypothesis that there are 
three major value clashes in American culture 
affecting sexuality: tenderness vs. toughness, 
present-orientation vs. future-orientation, and 
hedonism vs. asceticism. 

The tender values, which are supposed to 
prevail among family members, friends and 
lovers, find expression in love, sympathy and 
regard for the other person as an end rather 
than a means. In a sexual relationship there 
is then a fusion of affection and sensuality. On 
the other hand, the tough, competitive orienta- 
tion, which is required in many economic roles, 
introduces an exploitive element into interper- 
sonal relations. It may convert a sexual rela- 
tionship into a sadistic drive for mastery, an 
opportunistic bargain, a bolstering of a weak 
self-image, or an enhancement of prestige with- 
in one’s own peer group. 

The contrast between future and present 
orientation is meant to distinguish the prac- 
tical, instrumental attitude toward experience, 
which is valued only as a means for gaining a 
future reward, from the consummatory atti- 
tude which values experience for its own sake. 
Anxiety concerning the future reward inter- 


For an incisive presentation of this viewpoint, see L. K. Frank, “The Psychocultural Approach in 
Sex Research,” in J. Himelhoch and S. F. Fava, Sexual Behavior in American Society, (New York: 


Norton, 1955), pp. 3-11. 
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feres with immediate sensual, esthetic or intel- 
lectual gratification. 

Hedonism refers to the frank acceptance and 
full enjoyment of bodily pleasures; asceticism 
to their rejection as immoral or otherwise unde- 
sirable. Applied to sex, the hedonistic attitude, 
according to Kinsey, implies the view that 
“sexual activity is justifiable for its immediate 
and pleasurable return,” while the ascetic atti- 
tude involves a begrudging toleration of sex 
“primarily as the necessary means of procrea- 
tion, to be enjoyed only in marriage, and then 
only if reproduction is the goal of the act.” 
(1:263) 

In their sexual conduct, as in other areas of 
behavior, many Americans attempt to realize 
these contradictory values. Perhaps most con- 
spicuous is the conflict between the hedonistic 
norm, which is supported by the unofficial sub 
rosa culture, particularly of certain male 
groups, and the ethically primary ascetic norm. 
As Max Lerner comments, “America has be- 
come in many ways a sensual and a sexual 
society, but with a curious blend of blatancy 
and deviousness.”® One result of the conflict 
is the gap between the restrictive official moral 
code derived from the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion and codified in statutory law, and the 
“patterned evasions” which characterize the 


®)T shall refer to “Kinsey 


” as an abbreviation for 


actual sexual behavior of most Americans. Ac- 
cording to Robin Williams, a patterned evasion 
arises when a prohibited and condemned ac- 
tivity is desired by many persons and the 
strength of the prohibitory norm, while not 
great enough to suppress the activity, is suffi- 
cient to prevent public repudiation of the norm 
itself. “Hence, the situation is handled by: a) 
public affirmation of the norm; b) covert ac- 
ceptance of widespread violation and evasion; 
c) periodic token or ‘ritualistic’ punishment, 
and/or punishment of those whose arrears un- 
avoidably become public.” 


Incidence of patterned evasions 


Let us now look at the incidence of these 
patterned evasions, as reported by Kinsey.“ 
Table I shows the incidence and frequency of 
various sexual activities, most of them in viola- 
tion of the official code, on the part of young 
men and women during the age span from 16 
through 20 years. Since this includes the last 
two high school years, during which young 
people are most likely to be exposed to courses 
in sex education, the table will give sex edu- 
cators some idea of the probable sexual behav- 
ior of their students. (The statistics will, of 
course, vary according to the cultural groups 
to which the students belong. ) 


A. C. Kinsey, W. B. Pomeroy, and C. E. Martin, 


Sexual Behavior in the Human Male (Philadelphia: Saunders, 1948), to be designated as “I” followed 
by the page numbers, and A. C. Kinsey, W. B. Pomeroy, C. E. Martin, and P. H. Gebhard, Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Female (Philadelphia: Saunders, 1953), to be designated as “II”. 


3) Max Lerner, America as a Civilization, to be published in 1957 by Simon and Shuster, chapter on 


“Society and Sexual Expression.” 


Robin M. Williams, Jr., American Society, (New York: Knopf, 1951), p. 356. 


5) shall derive my factual statements from the Kinsey volumes because they provide our most ex- 
tensive studies of American sexual behavior, and because the results, particularly in the male, are con- 
firmed by most other studies. It is, however, important to recognize that Kinsey’s statistics are tentative 
and subject to revision if and when more refined research is undertaken. For theoretical and methodo- 
logical critiques, appraising both strengths and weaknesses, see (1) Problems of Sexual Behavior (New 
York: American Social Hygiene Association, 1948), (2) A. Deutsch, ed., Sex Habits of American Men 
( New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948), (3) D. P. Geddes, ed., An Analysis of the Kinsey Reports on Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Male and Female (New York: Dutton, 1954), (4) J. Himelhoch and S. F. 
Fava, eds., Sexual Behavior in American Society (New York: Norton, 1955). - 


See D. E. Scates, “Education for Personal and Family Living in Public Schools,” Social Hygiene 
Papers, (December 1955) pp. 18-26; and J. T. Landis, “The Challenge of Marriage and Family Life 
Education,” Marriage and Family Living, (August, 1957), pp. 247-252. 
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TABLE I 


ACTIVE INCIDENCE AND FREQUENCY OF SEXUAL ACTIVITIES 
DURING AGE SPAN 16 THROUGH 20 YEARS 


SINGLE FEMALES 
Median 
Incid. Freq. 
per yr. 
28 21 
Petting to Climax 23 5 
Pre-Marital Coitus 20 10 
Homosexual Orgasm _ 3 10 
Source of Data: I: 240, 244, 248, 258; II: 178, 267, 271, 334 491. For the females, Kinsey gives 
statistics based upon his own sample only. In his end-of-chapter summaries in the volume on the 
female he compares his female sample incidence percentages with the male sample incidence percent- 
ages corrected in terms of the United States Census population of 1940. Even though it might be 
argued that it would be more logical to compare uncorrected male statistics with uncorrected female 
statistics, I have followed Kinsey’s usage in the above table. For no apparent reason, however, Kinsey 
departs from his own procedure on II: 478 by comparing uncorrected single male active incidence 
of homosexual orgasm, age 16-20 (22%) with the uncorrected female percentage. In the interest of 
consistency I have given above the corrected percentage for male homosexual incidence, as given on 
1:258. In the case of the male median frequencies, I have followed Kinsey’s practice of basing these 


upon the uncorrected male sample. 
*Kinsey’s definition of petting includes necking. 


As an example of the meaning of these sta- 
tistics, it can be pointed out that 88% of the 
single males masturbated at least once between 
the ages of 16 and 21 and that among these 


masturbators the median frequency was 57 
times per year. For each activity the frequency 
would, of course, be greater in some years than 
in others. Inasmuch as none of the maximum 
incidences are reached until a later age, this 
table does not show the full extent of the pat- 
terned evasions in the total population. 


Subcultural differences in sexual patterns 


The major subcultural differences which 
Kinsey reports are those defined by sex, decade 
of birth, class and religion. As compared with 
the females, especially during the adolescent 
years, the males are much more active and 
unconventional in their sexual behavior. While 
men reach their peak of total sexual outlets 
during the years 16 to 18 and decline slowly 
and steadily thereafter, women do not attain 
their peak until the late twenties or early 
thirties and do not appreciably decline until 
50 or later. Many high school girls are com- 
pletely ignorant of coitus and are, at least on 
the conscious level, unconcerned with the gen- 


ital aspects of sex. Since the anthropological 
evidence shows no such adolescent disparity 
in many other cultures, these differences pre- 
sumably are at least in part due to differences 
in values in the male and female subcultures. 

In comparison with the non-devout, the re- 
ligiously active, regardless of creed, are much 
more conventional and restrained, even with 
regard to the frequency of marital coitus for 
males. Women born after 1900 are reportedly 
much freer in their sexual conduct than those 
born earlier, although Kinsey finds no such 
difference among men. 

Kinsey uses two objectives and reasonably 
satisfactory indices of class status; namely, oc- 
cupation and highest educational level attained 
by the individual. The typical male who has 
not gone beyond grade school engages in 
heterosexual play as early as seven; has inter- 
course frequently and promiscuously begin- 
ning about 15, if not before; marries and 
reduces but does not eliminate promiscuous 
coitus; and then gradually decreases his adul- 
teries until by about 40 he is almost completely 
monogamous. (1:355) “In contrast, the typical 
picture for the college-level male . . . appears 
to begin with masturbation, then pettirg, then 


a late . . . beginning of premarital intercourse 
which remains infrequent; upon marriage, 
elimination of other heterosexual contacts than 
with the spouse for a number of years, though 
a probable occasional continuation of mastur- 
bation; then, at about 35 or 40, extra-marital 
intercourse begins; and from then on, a smaller 
proportion of the total orgasms is had with the 
spouse.” While the upper level male regards 
premarital coitus as immoral, he condones mas- 
turbation, petting to climax, nudity, elaborate 
love play, and even oral-genital contacts. These 
coital substitutes and coital refinements are 
viewed by the lower level male as perversions. 

Among men, and perhaps also among wom- 
en, there are several different sexual ideologies 
associated with class position. (1) Among 
many lower class men (unskilled and semi- 
skilled laborers, few of whom finish high 
school) we find an enthusiastic and unabashed 
positive evaluation of coitus, simple, quick, 
and often, and accordingly, a congruence of 
action and attitude. 

Since they view coitus for males as biolog- 
ically imperative, they think in terms of natural 
vs. unnatural rather than of moral vs. immoral. 
On an abstract and distant level they may 
accept the Judeo-Christian sexual ethic (as 
manifested, for example, in their insistence 
upon the double standard for women), but 
it appears to have very little emotional impact 
upon them in restraining their sexual behavior. 
Accordingly, one might designate their ideol- 
ogy as present-oriented amoral hedonism. (2) 
Among the middle and upper-class men we 
frequently find what I would call a future- 
oriented moral asceticism. By this I mean that 
they invest sexual restraint with positive ethical 
value and also regard it as prudent in order 
to gain future status rewards. There is some 
evidence in the Kinsey research that the lower 
middle class men (skilled labor, white collar, 
small business) are frequently backsliding pu- 


ritans, guilt-ridden by the conflict between 
respectable word and sinful deed. Among the 
college-educated upper middle class of higher 
salaried employees, substantial business men, 
and professionals, on the other hand, we find 
relatively more consistent puritans, who suc- 
ceed in suppressing their sexual wishes in the 
interests of morality and respectability. (3) In 
this same upper middle class and particularly 
among professional people with graduate 
school education we also find several less com- 
mon normative positions, which, unlike the 
previous two, places positive ethical value on 
coitus as part of a discriminating and respon- 
sible, but not necessarily a conventional hetero- 
sexual relationship. Among these ideologies 
are those which Hiltner designates as the “ro- 
mantic love,” the “no harm,” the “toleration,” 
and the “personal-interpersonal view that so- 
ciety should order sex for the maximum realiza- 
tion of personal and interpersonal values and 
not for the sake of control itself.” ® (Hiltner 
also argues somewhat persuasively that there is 
a theologically valid Christian version of this 
last-mentioned positive sexual ethic.) 

While there are insufficient data to locate 
the popular lower and middle class attitudes 
on the tenderness-toughness continuum, we 
can say that the “personal-interpersonal ideol- 
ogy” of the professional group places explicit 
emphasis on the tender values, with the fusion 
of affection and sensuality. Inasmuch as this 
attitude involves concern for the consequences 
of behavior, but at the same time stresses the 
value of immediate sensual experience, it might 
perhaps be designated as present-and-future- 
oriented moral hedonism. 

In view of the enormous class differences 
among men, it is difficult to accept without 
qualification Kinsey’s finding of virtually no 
class patterning of female sexuality. As 
Landis,“ Locke,“” and Maslow and 
Sakoda,“” have pointed out, his sample is 


Quoted from S. Hiltner’s excellent summary of Kinsey in Himeloch and Fava, op. cit., p. 140. 

‘This is not to imply that this ethic requires the double standard, but only that it is a factor in 
creating the ideal of chastity to which some of the women are expected to adhere. 

‘J. K. Folsom, “Kinsey’s Challenge to Ethics and Religion,” in Himelhoch and Fava, op. cit., 
228-229. Folsom is here discussing Hiltner’s classification of sexual ideologies. While Hiltner’s scheme 
differs from mine, he did influence me in the construction of my typology. 

J, T. Landis, “The Women Kinsey studied,” in Himelhoch and Fava, op. cit., pp. 108-112. 

OUH, J. Locke, “Are Volunteer Interviewees Representative?” in ibid., pp. 113-118. 

2) A. H. Maslow and J. M. Sakoda, “Volunteer-Error in the Kinsey Study,” in ibid., pp. 119-125. 


probably overly representative of sexually more 
active women and, as Kinsey himself acknowl- 
edges, he has too few lower class women for 
adequate generalization. (11:57) I am in- 
clined to the view that, although women may 
differ less than men in the degree of class 
patterning of sexual behavior; nevertheless, 
there probably are significant class differences 
among them. The less conspicuous impact of 
class culture may be explained by Kuhn’s thesis 
that female genital sexuality is less patterned 
by culture because of the lack of explicit sexual 
communication in girls’ peer groups“ and by 
Hiltner’s argument that each class indoctrinates 
females with the same restrictive code.” 


Learning sexual mores 

Social learning or “socialization” involves 
both direct indoctrination and indirect “char- 
acterological learning,” in which the individual 
acquires certain values and response-patterns 
as the unexpected consequence of learning sit- 
uations. It appears that human beings learn 
their basic value-orientation and characterol- 
ogical dispositions in childhood and that more 
specific later patterns, such as those involved 
in adult sexuality, will be selectively learned in 
terms of these early general orientations. This 
learning is acquired from groups of persons in 
the environment who may be characterized as 
“reference groups” and “reference persons” by 
virtue of the fact that the individual identifies 
with them and makes their goals and norms a 
frame of reference for judging and guiding his 
own behavior.“ Thus the lower class boy 
typically learns from parents, siblings and peer 
group the patterns of present-oriented hedon- 
ism, aggressive self-defense, and moral realism 
or cynicism. He is impervious to middle-class 
teachers, Sunday school, scout troop, etc., be- 
cause these do not function as reference groups 
for him. Moreover, he knows that impulse-re- 
nunciation and deferment of present for future 
rewards will usually not pay off in a social 


order in which the cards are stacked in favor 
of the upper classes. 

A remarkable fact discovered by Kinsey is 
that boys usually learn the sexual mores of 
their class of destination — not of their class 
of origin. And they do this long before they 
could have any conscious recognition of where 
they are headed on the social ladder. In the 
case of upwardly mobile lower class boys, the 
most likely explanation is that in some in- 
stances the parents themselves had middle 
class orientations and in other instances the 
child himself was impelled by strong person- 
ality needs to seek out middle class reference 
groups even though they might not have been 
easily accessible to him. Once the child identi- 
fies with a middle class reference group, even 
though it may be a group to which he only 
aspires and in which he does not have mem- 
bership, he takes over its general mores, in- 
cluding those governing sexual behavior. 


Implications for sex education 

Having presented certain facts and theories 
about American sexual patterns and the ways 
in which they are learned, I shall now point 
out some of the implications for formal sex 
education, particularly on the high school level. 
(Some of my observations will be pertinent 
also to the college level.) 

The functions of sex education. 1 gather 
that a major motive behind the movement for 
“family life education” has been to change 
behavior so as to produce happier families 
and healthier personalities. “® While I approve 
of these goals, I would incline toward a defini- 
tion of the teacher’s role (regardless of subject- 
matter) as one who aids his students in the 
acquisition of insight regarding themselves and 
their world. Sex education, in accordance with 
this definition, would provide knowledge on 
the basis of which students conceivably might 
choose for themselves with some measure of 
rationality among competing codes of conduct. 


43)M. H. Kuhn, “Kinsey’s View of Human Behavior,” in ibid., pp. 29-38. 


@®§. Hiltner, op. cit., pp. 177-178. 


5) For a discussion of reference group theory, see R. K. Merton, Social Theory 


and Social Structure, 


(Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1957); T. M. Newcomb, Social Psychology (New York: Dryden, 1950) and 
H. H. Kelly, “Two Functions of Reference Groups,” in G. E. Swanson, T. M. Newcomb and E. L. 
Hartley, eds., Readings in Social Psychology. (New York: Holt, 1952), pp. 410-414. 

a6]. T. Landis, “The Challenge of Marriage and Family Life Education,” Marriage and Family 


Living, (August, 1957), pp. 247-252. 


It may be argued that one of the functions 
of public education in America has been to 
assimilate diverse class, regional, and ethnic 
groups to a set of common values — and often 
to the middle class values of teachers, admini- 
strators, and school boards. Should sex educa- 
tion also serve this function? In any event, it 
is relevant to ask whose and which value- 
orientations will emerge deliberately or unin- 
tentionally from sex education. Certainly, the 
teacher should be aware of his own value bias, 
an awareness which will be aided by knowl- 
edge of the sexual mores of his own sub-cul- 
tural group. 

The socially integrative function of sex 
education. Public education in America may 
perform the function of aiding in the integra- 
tion of diverse cultural groups not only by 
inculcating certain common values and norms, 
but also by interpreting the groups one to 
another. If students get to understand, sym- 
pathetically, if possible, the sexual patterns of 
different age, sex, class, and religious groups, 
they may be better able to predict the behavior 
of the person with whom they are interacting 
when that person is an outgroup member. 
There is at least some evidence to show that 
disturbance in dating relationships frequently 
results from the mutual ignorance of girls and 
boys of the partner’s sexual expectations. “” 

Preparation for adult sexual roles. Among 
the functions of formal education is aid in 
adjustment to present and future roles. If sex 
education is to be of significant assistance in 
this process, there must be a matter-of-fact 
presentation not only of the sexual norms, but 
also of the patterned evasions, such as mastur- 
bation, premarital coitus, extra-marital coitus, 
and homosexuality. That knowledge of such 
patterns, which are intimately understood by 
a sizable portion of the high school population, 
anyway, will materially increase or decrease 
such evasions is unlikely. Foreknowledge may, 
however, lead to a more adequate confronta- 
tion of such patterns when they are inevitably 


ang. J. K 
(September, 1957), pp. 197-204. 


encountered in actual experience. According 
to Harper and Harper, however, it is precisely 
these sexual realities which are of the greatest 
interest and practical importance to students 
and which are most assiduously avoided by 
educators.“® Given the middle class ascetic 
orientation of many teachers and administra- 
tors, particularly of the older generation, this 
is hardly unexpected. 

Limitations of sex education. As present- 
ly constituted, it is doubtful that sex education 
in American high schools fulfills any function 
other than reassurance of anxious parents and 
administrators and a mild reinforcement of 
puritanical norms among those already identi- 
fied with middle class reference groups. As I 
understand it, sex education in American pub- 
lic high schools refers typically to a unit on 
reproduction and/or sex within a unit on “fam- 
ily life education” or “education for personal 
and family living,” which, in turn, constitutes 
but a fraction of a course such as home eco- 
nomics or social studies. In this way material 
on personal and family living is offered in 
about half of the nation’s high schools, usually 
in the last two years and often only for girls.°® 

Even if a more robust and widespread sex 
education were provided and the problems of 
adequate teacher training and community sup- 
port were solved, it would still be subject to 
severe limitations in its power to influence con- 
duct — although perhaps not in its power to 
provide insight. The previous discussion, espe- 
cially with regard to boys, indicated that basic 
patterns of sexual attitude and conduct are 
formed in the pre-school and grade school 
years; that they are learned as interdependent 
parts of a subcultural value-orientation; that 
indirect, characterological learning is more ef- 
fective than direct indoctrination; and that 
such learning comes from groups and per- 
sons who constitute primary points of refer- 
ence for the individual; and, finally, that the 
teacher and school must compete as reference 
groups with family and peers. If we wish to 


anin, “Male Aggression in Dating-Courtship Relations,” American Journal of Sociology, 63 


©®R. A. and F, R. Harper, “Are Educators Afraid of Sex?” Marriage and Family Living, 19 ( August, 


1957), pp. 240-246. 
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alter basic sexual patterns, the argument might 
be that we must start much earlier than high 
school and must change the child’s reference 
groups. If the child’s basic life goals and norms 
change, then his sexual behavior will change 
also (as perhaps happens in the case of the 
child who heads for a class other than that 
ascribed at birth). 

While the preponderance of current theory 
and research appears to support a pessimistic 
view of the efficacy of high school sex educa- 
tion, we do not really know enough to justify 
dogmatic certitude. If further research should 
confirm the hypothesis that there is a relative 
lack of explicit patterning of genital sexual 
behavior among most girls until late adoles- 
cence or early adulthood, perhaps a realistic 
program of sex education might have some im- 
pact on their values, norms, and conduct. Fur- 
thermore, since there is very little American 
high school sex education which dispassion- 
ately describes sexual realities, we cannot be 
sure what the impact of such teaching might 
be. It would appear desirable to have an ex- 


tensive research project to compare sexual atti- 
tudes and behavior in matched communities 
before and after the introduction of various 
types of sex education. It would also be helpful 
to acquire and make available to American 
educators knowledge about the effects of the 
reputedly permissive and forthright sex educa- 
tion in the Scandinavian countries. 

In conclusion I should like to emphasize, 
first, that any program of sex education should 
be predicated upon empirically validated 
knowledge regarding the nature, functions, 
and mode of learning of sexual patterns. Sec- 
ond, much more research should be pursued 
to fill the gaps left by Kinsey and to test the 
effect of different kinds of sex education upon 
different communities and schools. Third, sex 
education will provide no panacea to cure de- 
linquency, marital discord, or mental disease, 
although it may conceivably aid young people 
to make more reflective choices among com- 
peting codes, play their sex roles more knowl- 
edgeably, and to interact more harmoniously 
with those with norms different from their own. 


49D, E. Scates, op. cit. My comments refer to the most common types of high school sex education 


rather than to the few excepti 


ional programs. Moreover, I am 
of “family life education,” and not the total content. 


only the sex education content 
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Sex Education In The Public Schools 
And Factors Affecting It 


By Notan C. KEARNEY 


Sex education, broadly defined, involves a 
comprehensive course of action by the schools 
calculated to bring about the socially desirable 
attitudes, practices, and personal conduct on 
the part of children and adults that will best 
protect the individual as a human and the 
family as a social institution. 

Defined in this manner, it is clear that sex 
education is much more than instruction in 
the known facts about reproduction. It has 
relatively little to do with the mechanics of 
the sex act. It is not to be justified solely or 
mainly for what it will add to the hedonic 
tone of living. It goes far beyond matters of 
physical health and well-being that involve 
such widely different things as venereal dis- 
eases, geriatrics, and the genetic basis of he- 
redity. It is not limited to menta) hygiene and 
the emotional context of sex in our culture. 
It is a far cry from being a store of information 
and misinformation designed to frighten young 
people and single people into sex morality and 
sex conformity until marriage spreads its shel- 
tering arms. In the typical public school situ- 
ation, there is little disposition to advocate that 
sex education involve the psychology of sex 
or the study of such things as perversions, 
repressions, arrested development, or erratic 
sex behavior. At the same time, some of these 
things are important, and many of them may 
be at the heart of someone’s plan of sex edu- 
cation. 

Sex education is far more comprehensive 
than we were once prone to think. There was 
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a time when parents thought sex education 
was cared for when they brought their children 
to their physician to be told the “facts of 
life.” Sometimes they felt relieved when they 
heard that there had been a brief lecture on 
sex by spiritual leaders or physical education 
instructors or biologists. These procedures are 
not to be condemned or discarded. If needed 
and if well done by competent people, they 
have some value and are an important part 
of the sex education program of an individual 
child. However, at one time or another, many 
parents have been caustic in their criticism of 
each of the practices that have been men- 
tioned. Whether approved or disapproved, 
they are at best only a small part of sex edu- 
cation as such. It seems quite obvious that the 
amount of sex education that could take place 
in one lecture-conference or ten lecture-con- 
ferences would be very small. In ten sessions, 
certain materials could be covered such as the 
processes of egg fertilization in mammals, pre- 
natal development and birth. The growth and 
development of boys and girls from childhood 
through puberty and adolescence to maturity 
could also be covered in terms appropriate 
to the children involved. A little information 
might be given about venereal diseases, mar- 
riage laws and customs, and some of the tech- 
niques to be used in avoiding embarrassment 
and danger in casual or unavoidable associa- 
tion with maladjusted people. 

We now regard sex education against the 


whole background of modern life. The little 


boy and girl begin to learn attitudes that will 
assist them in becoming happy, healthy, and 
wholesome men and women as early as they 
begin to learn to be proud that they are what 
they are. In typical, conventional idiom, it can 
be said that the little boys will be taught to 
play the role of gentlemen. Kind and generous 
to one another and to the girls, they will pre- 
pare to play the role of fathers, of workers, 
of producers, of citizens, of statesmen, of spir- 
itual leaders, of providers, and if necessary, of 
protectors and warriors. Little girls assume the 
role of little ladies. In our culture, many of 
them love most to prepare to be young ladies, 
debutantes, fiancées, brides, mothers, and citi- 
zens. They also prepare to play such roles as 
teachers, nurses, stenographers, social workers, 
salesladies, scholars, writers, scientists, actors, 
dancers, and models. The terms “ladies” and 
“gentlemen” as used here are flexible terms and 
are compatible with the culture and back- 
ground of the child and his family. They refer 
to the standards of good conduct accepted by 
the child’s family. 

We don’t have to classify ourselves as Freu- 
dians to see that much sex education takes 
place in the home and community before the 
child comes to school. From the moment of 
birth on, the girl child is treated differentiy 
than the boy. For her there are different 
clothes, toys, terms of endearment, references 
to the future, rules of childish deportment, and 
above all, different expectations and social 
status. In our culture, the young boy is ex- 
pected to be noisy, uncouth, averse to bathing, 
interested in the outdoors, manly, brave, will- 
ing to fight (especially if his father thinks he 
wins) and so on through a long list of things 
that are thought of as characterizing the male 
child. The little girl, on the other hand, is 
treated as a lady whenever she cares to play 
the role. She is expected to be clean, neat, 
punctual, accurate, kind and considerate, 
pretty, loving, averse to fighting, modest, and 
generous. The boy is expected to be interested 
in the “man’s world,” the girl in home and 
children. Little boys are told by uncles and 
other adults that when they get to school, they 
will be punished, made to stay after school, 
and many other “horrible things.” Girls are 


told how much they will learn, though some- 


times they are frightened by tales of what other 


children may do to them. Many little girls learn 
very early to claim and receive the favors that | 
are bestowed upon women in our culture. For 
example, as early as a little girl begins to look 
sweet and feminine, many of the grown men 
who associate with her family will pay gentle 
fealty to her. They smile at her, act silly to 
entertain her, play for her laughter and ap- 
plause, watch her, and enjoy making eyes at 
her. The little boys get some of this same 
treatment at the hands of mother’s friends, but 
as boys, they are taught to discount and resist 
this type of attention. It is sissy and unmanly 
to talk with the women. There are more mascu- 
line things to do. In this, mother cooperates, 
for a son with “big ears” is an unwelcome 
handicap to a group of mothers around a morn- 
ing pot of coffee. 

The differentiation in sex roles continues 
into school. There, boys and girls find many 
opportunities to study the childhood of other 
boys and girls in other times. Some of these 
children are fictional and some are historical, 
but they reveal boys and girls in roles that 
are dictated and circumscribed by their sex. 
Perhaps we should pay more attention to the 
selection of the models we present to them 
with these factors in mind. Boys and girls also 
study contemporary affairs in which men and 
women participate. Early in the elementary 
school, they meet the mailman, the milkman, 
the grocer, the baker, and the teacher. Later 
they study current events in which men and 
women everywhere are the players. 

All of this illustrates formal institutional 
sex education in its broader and less exciting 
aspects. We find some more explicit sex edu- 
cation in the elementary grades in nature 
study, in the aquarium, in the propagation of 
classroom pets, in the study of health and 
sanitation, in the study of the cultures of other 
countries, and in American history and social 
science. For example, nature study reveals 
the roles of the male and female in nesting, 
in the care of the young, and in studies of 
fertilization in plants and animals (the “birds 
and the bees” that have been so tortuously pre- 
sented and so cruelly treated by critics within 


and outside the profession). For another ex- 
ample, children in elementary school study 
home life, schools, and children all around the 
earth. 

In the secondary schools, the courses throw 
light on the problems faced by the young man 
and woman today. Some biology classes study 
animal and human reproduction. Biology (in- 
cluding some botany) gives the background 
of plant breeding. Courses in agriculture may 
teach about animal and plant breeding, selec- 
tive breeding, artificial insemination, and simi- 
lar topics. Orientation classes (often found in 
the ninth grade) spend much time on the prob- 
lems of dating, friendships, proper behavior 
at parties, safe driving, ways to cope with the 
show-off in the crowd, questions of kissing and 
necking, how late is too late to stay out, paren- 
tal rules and their importance, the reasons 
parents care, and the fact that life and sex 
do not end at age twenty. Excellent work along 
these same lines is done in home economics 
units on such topics as home and family living, 
living successfully with parents, and dress and 
etiquette. Home economics classes also study 
infant and baby care and mothers’ prenatal 
diet. In all of this, the attitude of respect and 
awe in the presence of the wonders of life can 
always be seen. 

English courses give many children the op- 
portunity to read about the exciting adven- 
tures, the famous courtships, the great homes, 
and the inimitable children of our literary her- 
itage. Children are seldom shocked by what 
they find in literature about sex, for they read 
newspapers and magazines (even of the lurid 
kind, sometimes), and they see and hear tele- 
vision and radio. However, it is in literature 
classes, sometimes, that children first meet 
some of the harsh facts of life in an educational 
setting under the guidance of a teacher. Litera- 
ture can bring to children the finest expressions 
of human love and self-sacrifice. It can and 
does contribute to many of the objectives of 
sex education. It gives pupils a chance to talk 
about things sensibly under adult guidance and 
surveillance. 

Social studies, in addition to the orientation 
classes mentioned above, have units on such 
topics as family living around the world, hous- 


ing, consumer education, crime, marriage and 
divorce, law enforcement, alcohol and narcot- 
ics control, patent medicines, and quackery. In 
many of the units, questions may arise about 
prostitution, venereal disease, the relationship 
of instability to poverty, and a variety of other 
problems pertaining to education for family 
living. 

Many other courses also make contributions. 
The illustrations show that sex education has 
been developed as an organic part of the whole 
educational pattern. Sex is so much a part of 
our living that much of this development took 
place without thought that “sex education” 
as such was being introduced. If we consider 
sex education as it has been defined above, it 
clearly cannot be taught at a given time in a 
specified class by a single qualified expert and 
then be dismissed as finished. 

It should be remembered that schoolroom 
discussions in these various areas are very care- 
fully done. Secondary school children are far 
more sensitive to such discussions than their 
superficially bold behavior would lead the un- 
trained observer to expect. The average boy and 
girl are far less sophisticated and their knowl- 
edge of the facts of life is far less extensive than 
their actions suggest. It may be that many 
discussions are unduly limited because of em- 
barrassment. It is possible that some of these 
might be pursued with profit if conditions were 
right to do so. 

It might appear from what has been said 
thus far that the main objectives of sex edu- 
cation have been established and validated and 
that it only remains to maximize and refine 
them. This would be only a half truth. There 
remain some basic difficulties that thus far 
have not been mentioned. 

First, in our culture, the use of certain words 
as symbols is taboo. In fact, this taboo extends 
beyond mere words to the things themselves. 
Things are of two kinds. There are those about 
which we may talk, and there are those which 
must be mentioned only rarely and then in 
periphrastic terms. Among the latter, there are 
great differences between regions and between 
socio-economic groups, between mixed groups 
as compared to those made up of one sex, 
between friends and strangers, and between 


family and non-family members. So strong is 
the prohibition about certain words related to 
sex, the genitalia, and the excretory functions 
that feelings of embarrassment and guilt be- 
come attached to the mere thought of the 
words and what they mean. Though these 
things change through the years, the basic dif- 
ficulties remain. In 1910, my mother remarked 
that she still felt shocked at the public use of 
the word “legs” instead of “limbs.” These cul- 
tural prohibitions and reticences with their at- 
tached feelings of embarrassment and guilt 
place great obstacles in the way of sex educa- 
tion. Perhaps the prevalence of such fabrica- 
tions as the story of the stork arise in part from 
the embarrassment of parents. 

Second, the application of divine law to sex 
behavior presents certain difficulties in the 
public school situation. The schools can and 
inevitably do educate concerning the morali- 
ties of sex behavior that are accepted (actively 
or passively) as ideals by all of the people. 
Difficulties arise, however, when issues regard- 
ing explicit sex morality arise about which vari- 
ous religions do not agree. The legal aspects of 
this problem are complicated and deserve 
lengthy treatment by themselves. They involve 
freedom of religion and the separation of 
church and state as they are reflected in con- 
stitution, legislation, and judicial decision. Dif- 
ficulties to the public school arise in part from 
the inability to draw lines between the aspects 
of sex that are considered secular or public 
and those that are considered to be moral and 
spiritual in nature, and hence, primarily or ex- 
clusively the province of the church. The 
“touchy” nature of sex is illustrated by the 
fact that public schools have not been criti- 
cized for teaching honesty in the handling of 
money and goods (thou shalt not steal) though 
this is certainly a moral and a religious concept. 
Perhaps we can best say that the public schools 
will, of course, eschew all teaching that in- 
volves the acceptance or rejection of religious 
dogma and will concern themselves with be- 
havior that contributes to the protection of 
the family as a social institution. This is a good 
answer, but in the context of our national re- 
ligious life, it requires great understanding. 

Third, we suffer from a lack of definitive 


research regarding sex education. We can make 
some guesses that we label intelligent (since 
we try to use our intelligence when we make 
them). We can guess that children are highly 
motivated to learn about sex. We can guess, 
on the other hand, that many are embarrassed 
by open discussions of it. We can assume that 
children learn what we are trying to teach. 
We can see a need and decide that “something 
ought to be done.” At present, however, we 
know little about how (not to say how best) 
to achieve desired objectives in the field of sex 
education. We know only that if children study 
“such and such” and behave “so and so” at 
certain ages or in certain conditions, it “ought” 
to help. An educator would hasten to add that 
this situation is not peculiar to sex education, 
but it is aggravated there. We need financial 
assistance to carry on research in this area. For 
example, we need longitudinal studies of thou- 
sands of randomly selected individuals extend- 
ing at least into the early years of married life 
in order to see, if we can, what sorts of be- 
havior go together and to hypothesize further 
as to causes and effects. We need more re- 
search designed to reveal what children are 
able to learn and understand at various ages. 
We need to find out what children already 
know or think they know. We need to under- 
stand the limitations upon instruction in mixed 
groups. We need to know when instruction 
should be individual and private. We need 
clinical studies of the effects of early sex edu- 
cation. We need to know more about what 
happens to already disturbed children when 
exposed to sex education. 

As a corollary to all of this, we should have 
greater dissemination of the research already 
available and some of its possible implications. 
Perhaps a group of mature and widely capable 
educators, psychologists, sociologists, social 
hygienists, biologists, physicians, students of 
child growth and development, students of 
human relations, probation officers, and others 
could, if properly endowed, collect, summa- 
rize, and interpret a large amount of available 
research as it relates to sex education, broadly 
conceived. 

Fourth, we need teachers who are proficient 
in sex education. Many teachers can do what 
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some of us regard as an exceptionally fine job 
in this area. (Of course, this merely means 
that they do things with children that we think 
should have excellent outcomes in the future 
behavior of those they teach.) Many others, 
however, are stopped before they begin. Some 
are shocked by sex. They are unable to use the 
words that must be used in such instruction. 
They are embarrassed and they show it. A few 
seem to be overly stimulated when they give 
sex instruction. Some are anxious to teach 
classes in sex education and apply for such 
positions. The suspicion persists, however, that 
the great proportion of people who are good 
teachers of children would be equally good 
teachers in this area if they were prepared. 
We brag of our enlightened attitudes about sex, 
and rightly so, but it might be that our atti- 
tudes would be immeasurably improved if we 
knew more about the place of sex in the child’s 
life and the effectiveness of education about 
sex. We still neglect sex education for pupils 
who are at or past puberty, probably because 
more adult discussions scare us. We do not 
know what we are about. We need courage 
— yes — but we need something more — we 
need know-how based on research. 

Fifth, we are faced with new and ditiicult 
sex-education problems in our modern tech- 
nological world. One hesitates to say how much 
more difficult these problems are than were 
those faced in colonial Salem, in 1850 in New 
Orleans, or in St. Paul in 1900. However, we 
know, at least, that they are different. Some 
things that have modified our problem are 
modern transportation (for example, anonym- 
ity may be less than an hour away); modern 
housing (we live intimately but as strangers 
with our neighbors); advertising (we are 
taught to be glamorous, popular, and to de- 
mand luxury); we have alcohol easily acces- 
sible; we have some common and early knowl- 
edge of contraceptives; we have much venereal 
disease control; we have sensational literature; 
and the home seems more sterile as a cultural 
center and a center of family life. Of course, 
modern transportation, modern housing, adver- 
tising, venereal disease control, and increased 
printing represent great improvements in our 
way of life. At the same time, they have raised 


or aggravated other problems. 

Though these things may be viewed with 
alarm, there is much that is good to offset them. 
Children stay much longer in school and edu- 
cation is improved; church membership is up; 
churches are assuming more responsibility for 
youth activities; there are better and more ex- 
tensive recreational activities for youth and 
adults; adult and part-time education is in- 
creasing in enrollment; good books in cheap 
editions are being published in increasingly 
fabulous numbers, symphonies and operas 
have multiplied unbelievably since 1900, and 
the sale of good recordings continues to amaze 
the “long-hairs.” Young people are playing an 
increasingly valuable role in all the worthwhile 
activities of our time. 

But the problems cannot be brushed away 
as quickly as this black versus white recitation 
would indicate. Let us take the case of a girl 
(it could as well be a boy) nine years old. 
Her parents have been trying to teach her to 
be a sweet and lovely little girl who may ulti- 
mately become a self-respecting, decent young 
woman, a proud bride, and a fine wife and 
mother. She hears what her parents (and her 
spiritual advisers and teachers) say to her, and 
she would love to believe them. But day after 
day, she views television in addition to some 
movies and does some reading about her fa- 
vorite stars. Many of the beautiful and desir- 
able ladies on television are not careful to 
keep themselves covered. They are not care- 
ful in their physical contacts with males on 
what are seemingly casual social occasions. 
They speak boldly and brazenly of topics that 
she has been taught to avoid. They make sug- 
gestive movements with their bodies. In fact, 
they act in ways that the little girl has been 
“told” are not nice, At the same time, however, 
the little girl finds out that these television 
“personalities” are rewarded with princely sal- 
aries and unbelievable public attention. To 
cap the climax, she sees her parents and friends 
watching television, laughing at the jokes, en- 
joying the rowdiness, and speaking with ad- 
miration of the talent. Children are presented 
here with a sort of public schizophrenia. Do 
they finally say to themselves, “Ah! I see it now. 
This is the way adults are. They say one thing 


and insist on others saying it, too, but they 
really don’t believe it because they don’t do 
what they say!” This story could be drawn out 
further. It illustrates some of the problems of 
education in a modern world. 

A sixth, and, for the present, a final consider- 
ation is the difficulty in interpreting education 
to the public. Public education is dependent 
upon public support and direction. As we im- 
prove our knowledge of classroom learning, we 
adopt new methods, new procedures, new 
sequential arrangements, new curriculums. As 
we become conscious of new possibilities, we 
try out new approaches where present ones 
seem unproductive. This process provides op- 
portunities for criticism by many citizens. Some 
of it is sincere and some is not. Some will 
result in the improvement of education and 
some will not. Some of it is obviously destruc- 
tive, bitter, and designed for selfish and un- 
predictable purposes. Some of it comes from 
sources within the colleges and universities 
outside the departments of education. 

The present temper of much current criti- 
cism tends to make administrators hesitant to 
initiate or enlarge programs that may be mis- 


understood. Imagine critics charging that free 
love is being advocated, that children are 
being taught to transgress “safely,” that teach- 
ers and children engage together in “dirty talk” 
in school, that sex is presented as clean and 
beautiful, and so on ad nauseam. Programs 
must be most carefully presented. 

Perhaps none of these difficulties should 
deter us indefinitely. Undoubtedly, they will 
slow us down. The basic obstacles are lack of 
knowledge, lack of training, lack of instruc- 
tional materials, questions involving religion, 
cultural reticence and vulnerability to un- 
founded criticism; all of this against the back- 
ground of a situation that has been created or 
intensified by various instrumentalities of mod- 
ern technology. Opposed to all obstacles, of 
course, are the obvious needs. 

Perhaps the best course to follow is to in- 
tensify and improve what we have been doing 
with apparent success for many years. Perhaps 
an approach can be devised that is more 
largely cooperative with home and church. 
Perhaps foundation resources can hasten and 
intensify research — including action research 
on the job. 
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SEX EDUCATION AND MORAL VALUES 


By Tueopvore M. HESBURGH 


Norse in this article will be intelligible 
unless we are agreed upon a general approach 
to a very special problem. In specific terms, 
this means interpreting sex in the light of a 
total consideration of man and his faculties; 
seeing sex education as a part of the total 
educational orientation of the human person; 
and viewing sexual morality as an integral part 
of a total system of moral values. My personal 
approach, of course, will reflect my own philo- 
sophical and theological convictions regarding 
God, man, and human destiny. One should at 
least expect that this total approach will be 
consistent, and indeed logical, as well as theo- 
logical. Because of the necessity of brevity, 
many of the principles invoked will be sum- 
mary, and assumed rather than demonstrated. 
But they should all be amenable to philo- 
sophical and theological demonstration, how- 
ever, were time, and in this case, space avail- 
able.* 

In beginning any discussion of sex education 
and moral values, one might begin with a brief 
historical background of where we stand today. 
One might almost say that the present preoc- 
cupation with sex, without any particular or 
sound reference to moral values, is a direct 
result of an earlier Victorian attitude that sur- 
rounded the subject with too much, or rather 
a very faulty, moral preoccupation. As happens 
in most historical situations, we have devel- 


oped by extremes, have experienced the pen- 
dulum at the widest points of its sweep, and 
are now hoping to veer towards the center. 
Fortunately, virtue, and often truth, is found 
between the extreme positions. 

The Victorian age surrounded sex with a 
conspiracy of silence. The best sex education 
then was no sex education. In Protestant 
America, the legacy of a false moral standard 
regarding sex might be termed Puritanism. 
Among Catholics in America, the root error 
was Jansenism. Both were imports that came 
from Europe with the immigrants. Both en- 
dured for too long a time. Both regarded sex 
with great suspicion, in some ways identifying 
it with concupiscence and sin. Under this 
scheme of moral values, it was impossible to 
integrate sex into any healthy philosophy of 
life. Sex became shameful instead of sacred; 
it was something divorced from any reasonable 
consideration of man’s personal or social de- 
velopment. Sex was simply an outcast and an 
outlaw, the enemy of good people, especially 
women; something that was simply put up 
with as a real, but unmentionable necessity of 
life, and of fallen perverted man. 

We have all read of the sad consequences 
of this Victorian approach to sex. Silence 
spawned unhealthy curiosity in the young. Sex- 
ual morality was negative, based on fear or 
falsely alleged and horrible consequences 


*For a fuller treatment of sex education from the Catholic point of view, cf. J. Buckley, Christian 
Design for Sex, Fides Publishers, Chicago, 1952. 
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which the adventurous sought to evade and the 
scientific to debunk. The false conscience in 
matters of sex gave us unhealthy scrupulosity, 
the false guilt complex, or ultimate revulsion 
against this irrational, unfounded, and untrue 
view of life and the realities of sex. 

Perhaps the most unhealthy and saddest 
consequence of the Victorian point of view 
was that it eventually led us into the opposite 
extreme which we are experiencing today, 
when sex in many quarters has become the 
great reality, not in any total context of human 
life and values, but per se, as an end in itself, 
as material and animal rather than human 
reality, as independently distilled pleasure 
rather than pleasure accompanying the good 
life. Today, sex is the best advertising prop, 
the substance of our newsstand publications, 
the sensation behind the headline, the substi- 
tute for plot and style, even in detective stories, 
the indispensable ingredient of Broadway and 
Hollywood productions, the elan vitale of what 
Sorokin has called a sensualist culture. From 
too moral, or falsely moral, we have become 
amoral about sex. And because a sensualist 
culture plays down the spiritual element in 
man, physiology and technique, the “facts of 
life” and “the art of love” are looked upon 
as the sum and substance of sex education 
divorced from moral values. We have today a 
superficial philosophy of sex without the con- 
text of a total philosophy of man, his destiny 
and his values. In this modern context, the 
empirical search for “what is” (the Kinsey re- 
port) replaces the normative study of “what 
ought to be.” 

You may take your pick as to which is worse, 
the falsely moral Victorian, or the amoral mod- 
ern point of view. In any case, both are inade- 
quate if man is spirit as well as matter, if 
there is an objective mora! order based upon 
his nature and destiny, if his total personality 
is superior to individual aspects of it. 

Fortunately, there has been a recent de- 
velopment towards a more integrated pattern 
of sex education and understanding, not based 
upon Puritanical and Jansenistic negativism, 
or a sensualistic deification of sex. Responsible 
religious leaders and educators, and competent 
professional persons have condemned the ex- 


cesses of a naturalistic sex education divorced 
from all moral values, and have expressed the 
necessity of a sounder approach by all involved 
in the educative process. They have recognized 
sex as an integral factor in the human person- 
ality, in individual and social well-being, and 
in establishing a harmonious relationship with 
God and our fellowmen in society. Groups such 
as the American Social Hygiene Association, the 
American Institute of Family Relations, youth 
groups such as the YMCA, YWCA, and the 
CYO, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, and even 
the Armed Services through the Chaplains’ 
Corps, have been responsible for the growing 
interpretation of sex in terms of its fulfillment 
in happy marriage and family life, rather than 
in the exploitation of sex for personal pleasure. 
This integrated orientation of sex education is 
well expressed in the statement of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Bishops, The Child: Citizen of 
Two Worlds. (November 1950) : 

“Fathers and mothers have a natural com- 
petence to instruct their children with re- 
gard to sex. False modesty should not deter 
them from doing their duty in this regard. 
Sex is one of God’s endowments. It should 
not be ignored or treated as something bad. 
If sex instruction is properly carried on in 
the home, a deep reverence will be devel- 
oped in the child, and he will be spared the 
shameful inferences which he often makes 
when he is left to himself to find out about 
sex. . . . To be of benefit such instruction 
must be far broader than the imparting of 
information. . . . Sex is more than a bio- 
logical function. It is bound up with the 

. sacredness and the uniqueness of the human 


personality. It can be fully and properly 


appreciated only within a religious and mor- 

al context. If treated otherwise, the child 

will see it apart from the controlling purpose 
of his life, which is service to God.” 

Is there a system of objective moral values 
in which sex can find true meaning? I believe 
that there is such a system and would like to 
summarize its salient postulates, although as 
mentioned above, the scope of this article does 
not permit me to demonstrate each postulate. 
Consequently, I must ask indulgence for my 
assumptions in this instance, even though I do 


not personally assume these postulates phil- 
osophically or theologically. 

Morality might be defined as a relationship 
between a standard of right conduct and the 
total human act,.which is the product of an 
intelligent human mind and a free human will. 
We must postulate the existence of God in 
relation to His Creation, in this instance, man, 
to establish an absolutely and universally valid 
norm or standard of right conduct. The nature 
of God is the ultimate entitative basis for an 
absolute moral order. The Eternal Law of God 
is a product of divine intelligence and will, 
ordering all things, as created reflections of 
the divine perfection, to their proper end or 
fulfillment, according to the nature of each. 

The Eternal Law does not imply morality in 
relation to its application to inanimate nature, 
or in relation to plants and animals. Only in 
its application to humanity is morality involved, 
because here we encounter intelligence and 
free will, knowledge of the law and conscious 
free acceptance or rejection of it. The Eternal 
Law as known by reason alone has tradition- 
ally been termed the Natural Law of mankind. 
As known by divine revelation and accepted on 
faith in God’s Word it has variously been 
termed the Divine Law, the Ten Command- 
ments, or Christian morality. 

Thus while the Divine Nature is said to be 
the source of an absolute and unchanging mor- 
al order, human nature in its unchanging 
reality and totality may be called the proxi- 
mate entitative basis of the moral order. Limit- 
ing our considerations for the moment to 
Natural Law, the moral order may be said to 
be formally and intrinsically constituted by 
the “ought” judgment of human reason, con- 
sidering human nature in its 1) intrinsic con- 
stitution, 2) its essential relationships, and 3) 
its ultimate end or destiny, or perfection, if 
you will. 

Considering the intrinsic constitution of hu- 
man nature, we see ourselves to be a spiritual- 
material composite whose powers tend towards 
action and the perfection of human person- 
ality. In relationship to each other, the spiritual 
powers are superior to the physical powers, so 
that when in conflict, the higher powers should 
be preferred to the lower, whose use should 


be directed by man’s higher faculties of mind 
and will. In turn, this total hierarchy of powers 
in man should be directed to the total perfec- 
tion of the human personality, for man is 
neither pure spirit nor pure animzl, but human. 
Philosophy or life or character might be seen 
as the consistent ordering of the various goods 
that man’s powers seek, according to a proper 
scale of values. For example, we seek “useful” 
goods, such as money, as a means to higher 
goods; “pleasurable” goods as a stimulation 
towards higher human goals, for to seek pleas- 
ure exclusively and for itself is irrational. Even 
intrinsically higher goods, such as wisdom and 
virtue, which perfect the higher powers of 
mind and will, are sought in relation to the 
total good and perfection of the whole man, 
the integral personality. Obviously, the use of 
sexual powers can be integrated into this 
scheme of morality, and several conclusions 
will immediately follow: sex is not the highest 
of human powers, not an end in itself; not 
simply pleasure for its own sake, not unrelated 
to the higher directive power of mind and will, 
not to be perverted from its intrinsic purpose- 
fulness, and so forth. Chastity is the traditional 
name for the virtue by which man regulates 
the use of sex. 

Considering the nature of man in its essen- 
tial relationships, man is related to God as 
creature to Creator, with the moral obligation 
of consciously establishing in his own life, 
through the intelligent use of his freedom, that 
order which will make for human perfection, 
the use of all human faculties for the develop- 
ment and perfection of the total human per- 
sonality. Phrased in the terms of divine 
revelation: “If you love Me, you will keep My 
commandments.” The moral order indicates 
justice and charity in man’s relationship to his 
fellow men who are equal under God and en- 
dowed with the same inalienable rights that 
are required for their free achievement of hu- 
man perfection. In the relation of human na- 
ture, man is to be the master by reason of his 
spiritual endowments, and to use material 
things in a reasonable manner, again related 
to an over-all hierarchy of values. 

Lastly, considering the end or perfection of 
human nature, this has been best described as 
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happiness, or even peace of soul which might 
be described as the tranquillity of order. 

It should be added here that the moral im- 
peratives of natural, and divinely revealed, 
law are clarified by human and ecclesiastical 
laws, and are ultimately enjoined on us by 
the subjective judgment of our conscience. 
Moreover, the natural system of a moral order 
is believed by faith in God’s Word to have been 
elevated to an altogether higher supernatural 
order, in which man is endowed with divine 
life in Baptism to become a child of God and 
a temple of the Holy Spirit, destined to enjoy 
ultimately not merely human happiness, but 
the happiness of God in the Beatific Vision, 
and that he is aided in this quest not by human 
faculties alone, but by the continual grace and 
presence of God. It is not unrelated to our 
subject that divine revelation has enunciated 
as one of the beatitudes: “Blessed are the pure 
of heart, for they shall see God.” 

We can begin to see at this point how this 
total philosophy of life and of a moral order 
can provide a meaningful framework for sex 
education, as a part of a total education for 
life. First, there is a hierarchy of values which 
gives proportion and meaning to the contribu- 
tion of sex to the total human perfection which 
a person must consciously, freely, and respon- 
sibly seek throughout life. By possessing re- 
productive faculties, men and women are 
privileged to cooperate with God in the pro- 
duction of life. The purposefulness of these 
faculties should be respected. There is pleasure 
connected with the use of sexual faculties, but 
they are not intended for selfish pleasure. 
Through sexual differences, men and women 
are attracted to each other, and learn of the 
capabilities they have to express love, sym- 
pathy, understanding, and to attain in the state 
of marriage a mutual self-perfection. Marriage 
is also a way of life, and the ordered use of 
sex in marriage can become a way of perfec- 
tion; yes, even a way of spiritual perfection 
when marriage is seen in the supernatural order 
as a sacrament, a visible sign of invisible grace. 

There is nothing Puritanical or Jansenistic 
in this plan which conceives man and wife as 
being “together in Christ,” in an indissoluble 
and fruitful union. Nothing shameful can be 


seen in the sexual differences which God has 
designed so that man and woman may com- 
plement each other. Nothing is unmentionable 
about the sexual drive that God designed to 
bring man and woman together for the propa- 
gation of the human race and the personal 
perfection of each other. Nor need we disguise 
the pleasure that God designed to ease the 
burdens and responsibilities of married life, 
and to highlight the perfect communication of 
marital love. There is only evil in this scheme 
when the pleasure of sex is sought for itself 
alone, and separated from the responsibility 
of sex. Outside of marriage, playing at love 
with another, or with one’s own self, are ex- 
amples of seeking sexual pleasure without the 
responsibility attached to sex in God’s plan. 
Within marriage, seeking only the pleasure of 
the state with deliberate and artificial frustra- 
tion of the procreative purposefulness of the 
sexual act is another example of divorcing re- 
sponsibility from pleasure. 

If what we have said thus far is true, any 
serious sex education is ultimately education 
for marriage. To relate sex education to moral 
values necessarily involves a moral considera- 
tion of the marital act. This is the normal ex- 
pression of the reproductive drive, and in 
marriage is not only good, but sacred. The 
marital act has a double function in marriage: 
it is by nature reproductive, but this actual 
effect is outside the will of man, and it is also 
a divinely ordained and specially unifying act 
of love between husband and wife, and this, in 
a happy marriage, is always within the will of 
man and wife. It seems important for a healthy 
and wholesome approach to sex education that 
while the primary and intrinsic function be 
recognized, the secondary and no less essential 
function of manifesting mutual love be pre- 
sented to young people as a purposeful goal for 
sex. 
Sexual compatibility is treated at great 
length in marriage manuals, but too often the 
young are led to believe that this is largely a 
question of erotic techniques that must be 
observed with clinical precision. Much more 
might be accomplished if against the whole 
background of moral values, a young person 
might view pre-marital chastity as a conquer- 
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ing and constructive force that views the giv- 
ing of oneself through sexual union as a most 
precious gift, expressive of personal integrity, 
and of the ultimate choice of another person 
as the life partner with whom ore might well 
hope to achieve perfection and fulfillment in 
life. Courtship then becomes a method of in- 
telligent and loving choice, and marriage is 
the consummation of that choice. God has 
given love its own perfect means of communi- 
cation, not based on selfishness, but on the 
complete gift of self to another. This gift, like 
the love of God is creative, not always, but in 
God’s good time. And the act of love is espe- 
cially sacred, because it calls ultimately for a 
tripartite act of creation: man and wife pre- 
paring the cells for the body in love, and God 
awaiting their action to create an immortal 
soul. The child that results from this highest 
cooperation of man and wife and God on the 
natural level is in a true sense the incarnation 
of marital love, and the beginning of a family 
which is the basis of all human society. 
This view of sex in the total context of 
human perfection and development is far more 
rich than the usual physical details of birds 
and bees that may strike far below the ideal- 
ism of youth, and do indeed leave young peo- 
ple to wonder why sex in humans should not 
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be casual as it is in animals. Whether sex 
instruction be imparted in the family, the 
church, or the school, it would seem that these 
broader moral values should always be re- 
spected if youngsters are to learn that sex 
is a human reality, not just biological, or 
physiological. We should never underestimate 
the human quality of everything that human 
persons do. Sex does involve a physical act. 
So does speech. But in humans speech is more 
than the creation of physical sound waves. 
The waves are there, but they are freighted 
with spiritual content, thought that communi- 
cates love, trust, inspiration to another human. 
So too with sex. It is physical, but with proper 
moral and human orientation, sex speaks its 
own language of completion, love, understand- 
ing, tenderness, while it is intrinsically creative. 
Sex then is no plaything. It is not sordid, or 
shameful, or evil unless it be viewed irrespon- 
sibly and used irresponsibly. In the context 
of God’s plan for human participation in crea- 
tion, in the total social perfection of men and 
women in this world, in the loving and respon- 
sible giving of self for the good of another, sex 
is another of those marvelous realities of human 
life for which we should thank God, and 
through which we should serve Him. 
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Some Objectives of Sex Education 


By CATHERINE T. DENNIS 


Tue objective of sex education is essentially 
the same as that of all education: the devel- 
opment of a mature personality capable of 
adjusting to the realities of his environment in 
a manner satisfying to himself and in a har- 
monious relationship with others. Whether sex 
education be taught as a separate course or as an 
integral part of some other subject will depend 
largely upon the attitudes both of a given com- 
munity and the local school administration. 
While there is a wide division of opinion exist- 
ing today regarding the teaching of sex edu- 
cation, the majority of people seem to see a 
need for it. Where it is given is as yet un- 
answered, It is not a subject that can be 
approached as a single problem since sex is 
related to the spiritual, emotional and physical 
development of the individual as well as to 
the social aspects of the community-at-large. 
In my own opinion it should be included as 
a part of any one or more of the on-going 
subjects of science, social studies, homemaking, 
agriculture, health and/or other recognized 
courses in the schools today. It can fit normally 
into many problems being solved in the recog- 
nized content of these courses without being 
highlighted out-of-context. 

Pupils come to school with varying back- 
grounds. Some have had fine training within 
the family circle; others have decided opinions 
on right and wrong behavior colored by previ- 
ous experiences and based upon the mores of 
their particular group; while others have only 
vaguely formed attitudes and react without 


much discretion to any situation that arises. 
To instruct these pupils successfully, the 
teacher must know something of the homes 
and communities from which they come. 

To develop a wholesome rapport between 
teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil is no little task 
in itself. To plunge into sex education too sud- 
denly can be catastrophic — yet to postpone or 
reluctantly engage in the discussion can fur- 
ther emphasize it as taboo or instill fear in the 
mind of the inquirer. And to create fear about 
an activity often gives it a compelling fascina- 
tion to some people. Because of these and 
other reasons questions related directly to sex, 
per se, should be discussed objectively as they 
arise in the solving of some daily problems in 
a class assignment. The wise teacher will fore- 
see possibilities and direct the work of the class 
in such a manner that discussion will be in- 
evitable and free of personal condemnation or 
censure. Teaching methods must be varied to 
permit a free flow of ideas between teacher 
and pupil, with decision-making supported by 
scientific knowledge. Teaching methods must 
be varied also to entice the participation of 
all pupils since some react to one approach 
and others to quite different methods. 

I am assuming, of course, that sex educa- 
tion is not restricted to the narrow aspect of 
the physical, but rather that such education 
is another means of helping pupils to deter- 
mine their own values and attitudes based 
upon the knowledge and understanding that 
they will be responsible for their actions in 


relation to the effect these will have upon 
others. Since sex is one of the basic drives of 
the human being it must be guided into the 
total development of the individual. It is the 
motivation behind most of our actions through- 
out life — our personal self-respect or esteem, 
our affection and love for other people, our 
sense of social values for all peoples, our moral 
code in dealing with others, our biological 
desire for the continuation of the race, and 
our inter-personal relations with the opposite 
sex. 

Today sex education is being incorporated 
into a broader sphere of education frequently 
referred to as education for personal and fam- 
ily living. Under this canopy it is losing the 
stigma that has developed around the term 
sex and becomes an important cog in a broad 
wheel. 

Every individual needs a home base, a 
haven of refuge, a place to come back to, in 
order to regain equilibrium and energy to live 
in a more demanding outside world. Every 
individual — married or unmarried — adult or 
child — needs an intimate group which will ac- 
cept him for who he is rather than for what 
he does. Every individual needs an intimate 
response to himself — deep friendliness from 
those who live with him in a social family 
group; deep love and affection from those who 
live with him in a marriage or parent-child 
relationship. Every individual needs recogni- 
ton for his small achievements as well as his 
major accomplishments — and only an intimate 
group will give him such recognition. Every 
individual demands a sense of belonging to 
others and of belonging even to familiar ma- 
terial things. * 

Stated in another way are the guiding prin- 
ciples developed by the Central Atlantic Re- 
gional Teacher Preparation Project Committee 
as follows: 


Guiding principles 
“In developing these materials we arrived 


at certain statements of principle which we 
believe enrich the life of the individual in the 
family and which contribute to personal de- 
velopment: 

1. Preparation can contribute to happiness 

in marriage. 

2. Unconditional love among members of 

a family is basic to personal and family 
security. 

. Companionship between husband and 
wife and between parents and children 
is a basic personal and family goal. 

. Certain democratic processes are realiz- 
able within the family as well as within 
the community. 

. Family members need to recognize each 
other as persons with needs and inter- 
ests of their own in order for each to 
achieve full personal growth. 

. Moral and spiritual values operative in 
the family are important guides in estab- 
lishing individual goals, value systems 
and philosophies of living.”+ 

In general terms the purpose of this instruc- 
tion is to help young people to understand 
themselves, to develop good attitudes and 
judgment, and to foster the growth of ideals 
and a sound philosophy of living. 

Community readiness 

A great deal of havoc may result if the 
community has not been prepared for sex 
education in its schools even when disguised 
by a less obnoxious name such as family life 
education. Parents must be informed regarding 
the objectives of the course, the content in- 
cluded, the illustrative materials to be used and 
the outcomes that are hoped for. A quiet sen- 
sible approach without fanfare will do much 
to win approval and allay suspicion. With the 
lowering of the age for marriage for both girls 
and boys and the ever-increasing number of 
marriages, even on the high school level, edu- 
cators and parents are becoming more con- 
cerned about preparing youth for relationships 


* Cultural Variations and Family Patterns — Bernice Milburn Moore, Hogg Foundation, University 


of Texas. (Talk given at A.V.A., 1950) 


+ Education for Personal and Family Living — A Working Guide for Colleges. Report of the Central 
Atlantic Regional Teacher Preparation Project. 1955. The American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
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with peer groups. The P.T.A. or similar organi- 
zations, interested in the school and the child, 
can be effective purveyors of the idea once they 
are convinced of the need and purpose. An 
advisory committee can assist the teachers in 
defining problems, in previewing films and 
literature and interpreting to larger groups the 
value of such instruction. In fact, classes for 
adults could well parallel some of the classes 
for their children. When discussions, while 
impersonal, are based upon everyday family 
living experiences, few people become alarmed 
or antagonistic. In fact, many teachers have 
found the families of the students eagerly 
awaiting the arrival of literature that deals with 
the total problems of family relations. 


Teacher qualifications 

To the majority of people only a married 
person is capable of teaching sex education. 
Ideally this is true, provided the married in- 
dividual has a well-adjusted personality, is 
achieving happy and satisfying relations in her 
own family life, possesses a broad background 
of education based upon sound knowledge, and 
is responsive and warm in her manner of work- 
ing with others and successful in imparting 
knowledge and influencing the youth whom 
she teaches. 

However, single people who possess the 
same, qualifications are equally capable of 
teaching sex education to youngsters since the 
experience of marriage as possessed by one in- 
dividual is not the sole guide post for all 
people, nor does marriage in itself qualify a 
person to become an authority in the field. 

Since problems related to sex education may 
arise in any of the daily school experiences of 
our youth, it becomes the responsibility of 
the school faculty to be prepared to help with 
the solution of behavior problems. Cooperative 
planning and development of goals should be 
part of the over-all philosophy of the school, 
with the principal assuming the major role in 
securing faculty participation, understanding 
and support. There will probably be some 
teachers who feel very inadequate in this area 
and they should be encouraged to steer the 
pupil to another teacher for help; but they 
must understand that in so doing they are 


certain that this action is not construed in 
the wrong manner by the pupil. 

Good programs of guidance, specialized 
activities such as club work, social and square 
dancing, team and individual sports with 
carry-over value in after-school leisure time 
activities, the encouragement of camping ex- 
periences, creative activities in art, music and 
handicrafts are all a part of a positive program 
for individual development directing the sex 
drive into more productive and satisfying 
channels, 


Methods of instruction 


Sex education as presented to the school 
child is directed largely toward meeting his 
personal needs at a particular time and age- 
level of the individual. Boys and girls can be 
helped, however, to project themselves into 
future roles through special educational tech- 
niques. Role-playing has become a popular 
method for this type of instruction. Review 
and discussion of films helps to clarify goals 
and values. The reading and reporting on 
books which stimulate thinking in this area are 
methods frequently used. Case studies, biogra- 
phies, stories, films, TV and radio programs 
and talks by specialists may be used to high- 
light issues and provoke discussion. 

Making opportunities available to adoles- 
cents to observe the behavior of younger chil- 
dren over a period of time is another means of 
helping them to understand human growth 
and development. Not only will they see the 
importance of meeting the physical needs of 
children but also the emotional and social 
needs and the importance of good family rela- 
tions in nurturing human growth and person- 
ality development. 

Challenging work in child development 
should give adolescents insights into the satis- 
factions and responsibilities of parenthood, 
thus directly or indirectly helping them to de- 
velop desirable standards and codes of behav- 
ior with their peers. 

These are all good tools for teaching sex 
education or family life education, but some 
of the most significant clues to adolescent anx- 
ieties about sex and marriage are often picked 
up by an observant teacher who catches the 


hidden meaning of a seemingly irrelevant 
question or conversation asked in connection 
with something entirely different. 

Needless to say such instruction requires up 
to date library and classroom reference ma- 
terials which the school must provide in suffi- 
cient quantity for use by the students. 

Instruction in sex education at the college 
level seems to me to present a different situa- 
tion. It is assumed that college students have 
more maturity both emotionally and mentally 
and are able to look more objectively at prob- 
lems. They are also more able to delve into 
their solution through class assignments, addi- 
tional reading, group discussions and counsel- 
ing. The core curriculum, in most colleges, 
includes biological sciences, physical education 
and health, social studies and psychology. In 
fields of specialization, other courses are in- 
cluded which have both direct and indirect 
bearing upon physical, emotional and mental 
maturity. However, colleges do have an addi- 
tional responsibility to help their students 
mature in a three-dimensional way; therefore, 
courses which go more deeply into individual 
development should be offered as electives for 
students who feel a need for additional instruc- 


tion. The study of the requirements for a 
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degree should be continuously reviewed in the 
light of changing times, in order to avoid too 
high a percentage of requirements, with result- 
ing restrictions on electives. Small colleges 
often have the problem of inadequate staffing, 
limited library facilities and visual aids, as 
well as limitations in student time; yet the op- 
portunities for intimate relationship and esprit 
de corps often make up for other shortages. 

On the other hand, larger institutions are 
using many techniques to establish good rap- 
port between the faculty and the student body. 
Counselors in resident halls, class counselors, 
extra-curricular activities, elective courses and 
guidance programs lend themselves to edu- 
cating the “whole” student. Sex education is 
but another area of learning which can be ap- 
proached through formal courses and planned 
campus experiences. 

In conclusion, since sex education is a part 
of total education involving not only the physi- 
cal growth of the pupil, but likewise con- 
tributing to his emotional, spiritual and social 
development, it should be included in all learn- 
ing experiences from elementary through high 
school grades under conditions that foster 
wholesome and desirable growth patterns. 
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The Family in the Anxieties of the Fifties 


By PEIRCE 


Tue rapidity and complexity with which 
American society has developed during the 
last decade is very frightening if one stops to 
think. But, how often do we stop to think? 
Usually we are inclined to accept the ease 
which the smooth functioning of our mechan- 
ical gadgets gives us until something breaks 
down. We cannot fix our own gadgets and we 
are in a state of hopeless confusion until we 
find the person with the specific kind of knowl- 
edge to fix our recalcitrant mechanical thing. 
Our confused knowledge of the mechanized 
world is also reflected in our complicated social 
relationships. Most people want to live con- 
structive, contributing lives, but who can solve 
the human problems of sound living in our 
complex communities, schools, churches and 
families? 

Yet in this intricate social life we see young 
people plunging headlong into matrimony and 
the establishment of families. They are marry- 
ing younger and younger and producing chil- 
dren in ever greater quantities — sometimes 
without benefit of matrimony. As was said 
in a recent article in The Saturday Review: 

“They are quite young, typically, when 
they get married (like the peasants of south- 
ern Italy before the First World War), and 
having lived their childhood and early ado- 
lescence in the aseptic atmosphere of Freu- 
dian permissiveness they go straight from 
funny books to matrimony.” 


But the divorce rate has been increasing as 
rapidly or perhaps even more rapidly than the 
marriage rate. There is a phenomenal increase 
in the numbers of children of unmarried 
mothers who are available for adoption through 
authorized social agencies, and many more 
babies are available on the black market. 

What is the cause of so many divorces after 
a brief period of marriage? Why are there so 
many unwanted babies? Do our young people 
need more rather than less time for prepara- 
tion for marriage and the development of a 
family in our complex society of the 1950's? 
Has the spread of Freudian permissiveness to 
the masses given our youth the idea that mar- 
riage or sex life in any form is for them to 
seize when they feel the first biological urge 
of adolescence? 

Many preliterate societies urge their youth 
to mate at an early age; they usually mate 
with those whom they have known from in- 
fancy. And that mating is protected by the 
larger family and a homogeneous community. 
Their youth are trained from childhood with 
a deep sense of responsibility toward their 
families and communities. Also, both boys and 
girls are carefully trained in the skills which 
they will need to maintain themselves as con- 
tributing members of their relatively simple 
society. But very little careful training of this 
type is given to the youth of our modern 
American society. 


©) Gangerelli, J. A. Dogma or Discipline? — The Saturday Review, March 23, 1957. 
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We are not even sure who should be respon- 
sible for the training of our young people for 
becoming constructive adults, Should the 
church have the responsibility for instilling 
basic values in the growing child? Many of 
our children have no contact with a church. 
Should the schools be limited to the function 
of training the child in skills? Frequently, our 
so-called “education” is limited to training in 
mechanical skills in some restricted area, or 
manipulative skills in the “adjustment” of hu- 
man beings. What is the function of the home 
in this educational program? Too often the 
father is considered only as the provider of 
funds to buy things, and the mother as the 
chauffeur to drive the youth to their varied 
activities until they achieve the much coveted 
age for their own driver’s license and their 
own car. These young people are soon very 
skillful drivers, but do they realize their re- 
sponsibilities when behind the wheel? 

Can the church alone be held responsible 
for teaching the basic values of living? Is the 
church more concerned with the instruction 
of ritual and dogma than in teaching principles 
of the responsibility of the individual for his 
own acts in our society? Even in the so-called 
“Sunday School,” the young child is frequently 
taught only success stories of adjustment in 
human relationships in our modern society. 
Too few of our youth know our rich heritage 
of basic truths as developed by the Hebrew 
prophets and Jesus and his disciples. This fact 
is evident in teaching principles of sociology 
to college sophomores. Some of the best illus- 
trations of these principles are the old Bible 
stories, but the instructor soon finds that his 
students do not know these stories. To them, 
the Bible is a book which is somewhere in their 
homes, but they have little knowledge of its 
contents. When the college instructor states 
that all the basic principles of sociology can 
be found in the Ten Commandments, and that 
a magnificent summary of these command- 
ments was given by Jesus in the Golden Rule, 
the students are skeptical and inclined to think 
that an old fossil is teaching the course, which 
they thought would give them merely ideas of 
adjustment in our modern society. Obviously, 
our churches cannot be held solely responsible 


for teaching the basic values of living to our 
modern youth. 

What are our schools doing about the teach- 
ing of basic values and a sense of responsibility 
to our youth? At the present time, the chief 
educational problem seems to be to get build- 
ings built rapidly enough to house the surging 
millions of war and post-war babies in our 
educational institutions from nursery schools 
through colleges. And the still more challeng- 
ing problem is ¢o find competent teachers. But 
what is a competent teacher? Is it one who has 
had the necessary courses in educational tech- 
niques which the state demands? Is it one who 
is an erudite scholar in his field of knowledge 
but has little interest in relating that field to 
other disciplines and has never mastered the 
basic principles of living? True, there is a 
tremendous need for research in all areas, and 
the more we learn about skills of teaching, the 
more effectively we can transmit the accumu- 
lated knowledge into the minds of our youth. 
But the true teacher is also teaching develop- 
ing personalities and should be primarily con- 
cerned with their way of life. Biological and 
psychological facts which the scholar has, and 
stupendous knowledge about our physical uni- 
verse which our scientists have made avail- 
able in recent decades, cannot be flung at our 
modern youth without thoughtful guidance of 
their developing personalities. Our youth need 
more of a sense of responsibility for their acts 
in relation to others than the youth of any other 
society that has ever existed. They must not 
think that knowledge of sex activities gives 
them sex license to exploit any member of the 
opposite sex toward whom they have a transi- 
tory adolescent attraction. They must not be- 
lieve that knowledge of atomic energy which 
we have developed in our uncivilized “cold 
wars” gives everyone a right to kill. Even re- 
ligion, as it is taught in some of our large 
universities, may do more to break down basic 
principles of living than it does to build them. 
Old religious dogmas are torn apart, but a 
way of living in our modern world according 
to ethical principles is not developed. 

It is very difficult to teach a way of life 
which has a sense of responsibility in our over- 
crowded schools with so many poorly equipped 


teachers. The dedicated teacher is not only 
concerned with the developing personalities 
of his students in the classroom, but also with 
their activities outside of it. This is especially 
true on college and university campuses. 
Should students learn basic principles of con- 
structive living only by trial and error methods? 
Should they not be held responsible for their 
own acts? Recently, the senior man who was 
scholastically at the top of his class in his de- 
partment in a small college was found busily 
mimeographing pornographic tales of the most 
reprehensible type for distribution among the 
alumni and others who would be returning to 
campus for the college’s Homecoming. On the 
campus of a large university, a group of fresh- 
men men were making a game of going down 
the streets and breaking off side mirrors and 
radio antennae of automobiles. In each in- 
stance, the parents of the young men were 
asked to meet with the college authorities for 
a consideration of expulsion. But in both cases 
(on campuses which are widely separated) the 
parents thought their sons had merely engaged 
in harmless pranks. Clearly, it is difficult for 
schools and colleges to develop an understand- 
ing of responsible living when the youth of 
our country are not being taught these basic 
concepts in the home. 

It is in the family that all human beings 
get their first, and hence their basic, principles 
of a way of life. Are our homes and families 
achieving their primary functions? Or are mod- 
ern parents confused about what their func- 
tions truly are? 

The average parents of our modern adoles- 
cents reached their own maturity at the end 
of the “roaring twenties,” during the depres- 
sion of the thirties, or in the midst of World 
War II. Certainly they have had little stability 
in their lives. Our economic, political, social 
and spiritual worlds have been completely dis- 
torted. It is the rare adult who is convinced 
that his economic security depends on his own 
initiative rather than on his reliance on the 
social security provided by the government or 
by some form of group insurance. His sense 
of values in terms of dollars is completely out 
of line with those which he had in his youth. 
Politically, he has had to shift from being an 


ethnocentric isolationist to being a citizen of 
the world with very unclear concepts of his 
responsibilities to his fellow citizens on the 
other side of the globe. He was once fairly 
sure of his social position and his responsibili- 
ties therein; but in our modern society with 
its concern for the dollar, he is neither sure 
of his social position nor of his responsibilities 
to those about him. Frequently the laborer for 
whom professional people once felt some re- 
sponsibility is now earning a much larger in- 
come than those same professional people; 
and with his increased income, the laborer does 
not always develop much of a sense of re- 
sponsibility for its expenditure. After being 
involved in the depression, World War II and 
the Korean war, the modern adult is very 
uncertain about his spiritual values. And the 
churches, which cling to old dogmas and rituals 
and are not seeking basic truths of a way of 
living, are not helping the confused adult to 
build a constructive, responsible life. Is it any 
wonder that these adults are not building 
sound family concepts as the parents of mod- 
ern youth? 

From the extreme progressive educators 
parents have learned that their children must 
be allowed self-expression in any area they 
desire, for if they are thwarted, they will be- 
come frustrated and develop into emotionally 
disturbed personalities. When teen-age Johnnie 
or Susie wants to participate in some uncon- 
ventional activity, the modern parent hesitates 
to take a stand according to his own convic- 
tions, but complies with the pressure brought 
by his offspring that “all the others of my 
crowd are doing it, why can’t I?” In other 
words, teen-age youth are organizing informal 
pressure groups to get what they want. Where 
do these youth get their ideas of what they 
want to do? One has only to take a thoughtful 
look at modern media of communication to 
find the answer. 

Our communication media are chiefly in 
the hands of the advertiser and the entertainer. 
The rapid development and mechanical per- 
fection of our American communication media 
are astounding. Used wisely, they could do 
much to unite us. But they add to the organi- 
zation of sound family life only if well regu- 


lated by parents. 

Our newspapers carry screaming headlines 
of crimes of violence on their front pages, with 
intimate details of how they were achieved 
in the column beneath. Important items of 
community, national and international news 
are often reported briefly on the inside pages. 
The comics are developed about personalities 
who are either very stupid or who get by with 
slick tricks. The advertisements are slanted to 
build dissatisfaction with all one’s personal 
possessions and certainly give a distorted pic- 
ture of the importance of various parts of the 
anatomy of both sexes. 

Our popular magazines — yes, even our so- 
called sophisticated ones — carry cleverly pro- 
duced advertisements of “men of distinction” 
or “clear path to pleasure in homes the world 
over” to attract people to the consumption of 
liquor. Perfumes that give “an added attrac- 
tion” and jewelry that enhances the beauty of 
any woman are advertised as a necessity today 
at a price which in earlier years would have 
been considered a king’s ransom. But in our 
homes of today, these things must be had if 
one is to be considered modern. 

The automobile salesmen seem to have con- 
fiscated most of the radio advertising time. 
According to them, the ideal family of today 
must have two cars so that there will be no 
difficulty for all members of the family to go 
someplace — individually, not as a family. The 
thought of the family staying in the home 
which they built to enjoy is an untenable idea. 
Interspersed with these automobile advertise- 
ments, the disc jockeys spin their platters 
which tell of love in some wildly distorted 
form which quickly catches the ear of the 
eager, insecure adolescent. 

Television is competing with the movies as 
the most powerful media of all. Both appeal to 
both sight and sound. Both seek primarily to 
entertain, but television is supported chiefly by 
advertising and can be turned on in the home 
at any time by any member of the family. If 
not carefully regulated, young people can get 
some strange ideas of what is important in 
modern life. Also, the parents themselves can 
easily become dissatisfied with some mechan- 
ical contraption that they thought was won- 


derful five years ago. And of course, garbage 
disposals, automatic dishwashers, power lawn 
mowers, et cetera, are essential to modern 
home life, even though Susie and Johnnie 
might easily learn some principles of coop- 
erative responsibilities if they did some of 
the work of these gadgets. No, Susie and 
Johnnie must join the Scouts to learn how to 
do things in primitive ways and to gain an 
understanding of cooperative living. The vari- 
ous members of the family get numerous ideas 
of modern romance as given by the beauty 
hints for both men and women on the tele- 
vision. This kind of advertising must pay, or 
one large producer of cosmetics would not 
recently have quadrupled its give-away poten- 
tialities. 

But the American movies are probably most 
responsible for our modern, distorted, romantic 
ideas of love, marriage and the family. The 
hero and heroine are always glamorous; they 
meet under glamorous conditions; their roman- 
tic attraction called love is instantaneous, and 
after surmounting a few difficulties, they marry 
and live happily ever afterwards. Since the 
days of the troubadours, European people of 
all nationalities have told their children fairy 
tales of this type as a form of childish enter- 
tainment, while their young people were being 
carefully trained for responsible adulthood. 
They never did believe that sound homes and 
family life could be built on plainly romantic 
concepts. An evidence that Europeans still do 
not subscribe to these romantic ideas is that 
their modern movies are much more realistic 
—they do not build their motion pictures 
around glamorous heroes and heroines, but try 
to show family life as it is really lived. 

Is a distorted idea of love the root of all 
the trouble in our modern American families? 
Have we tried to build too many of our families 
on the transitory love of Eros, which is con- 
stantly self-seeking in its satisfactions and at 
best can only continue as the participants are 
glamorous (with modern adornment) and liv- 
ing in glamorous surroundings (with modern 
mechanical gadgets)? Is the love of Agape 
unknown in modern American families —a 
love which seeks only to serve the beloved, the 
mate, the children or the parents? In our world 
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of anxieties, are young people reaching avidly 
for a romantic love which they think will give 
them security? When Eros (romantic love) 
dies, the erstwhile beloved is deserted — prob- 
ably in the divorce court and the unwanted 
children are placed with more stable families 
for adoption. 

Sound family love can only be developed by 
the love of Agape. That kind of love develops 
slowly and only with a thorough knowledge 
of the strengths and weaknesses of those in- 
volved. Husbands and wives who are happily 
married develop that understanding and ask 
nothing more of life than to serve each other, 
the children of their union, and the communi- 
ties in which their families are living. It is a 
love which demands self-discipline and an ad- 
herence to the basic principles of truth, hon- 
esty and responsibility. It does not allow 
permissiveness for one individual which will 
hurt others. It does not mistake an ephemeral 


biological attraction for the devotion necessary 
if two people spend a lifetime together. Only 
mature people can develop this kind of love. 
The teen-ager of today needs to have these 
concepts instilled in him instead of the popular 
pseudo-Freudianism which gives him the idea 
that if he does not have sex expression as soon 
as he is biologically mature, he will have a 
frustrated personality. Only when we once 
again begin to instill in our youth the intel- 
lectual, economic and spiritual responsibilities 
of adult love and marriage will we again have 
happier families and fewer marriages ending 
in the divorce courts. 

We are living in an age of many anxieties, 
but the greatest security of any society from 
the beginning of man’s existence on this earth 
has always been in the family. Let us build our 
families on the basic principles which all so- 
cieties have found necessary and the anxieties 
of the world will begin to unravel. 


Sex Education in the 


By Roy E. DicKERSON 


To a very great extent the misgivings and 
objections related to the topic of sex education 
have resulted from differing ideas about the 
sense in which the term is used. It is therefore 
important to make clear, first, the sense in 
which this term is being used here. It is unfor- 
tunate in human relations that misunderstand- 
ings and controversies often arise because 
identically the same words used in an effort 
to communicate and discuss ideas may have 
quite different meanings to those using them. 
One result of this is needless disagreement 
simply because the discussants believe they are 
talking about the same thing, but actually are 
not. 

In common usage sex education involves 
teaching the anatomy and function of the sex- 
ual parts of the body. This has sometimes been 
referred to as “naked biology.” From the social 
hygiene viewpoint this is a far too narrow con- 
cept of sex education. A broader and more 
accurate concept begins with the fact that the 
division of human beings into two sexes in- 
volves much more than the so-called sex dif- 
ferences in anatomy and bodily function 
between male and female. 

Boy and girl friendships, dating, courtship, 
engagement, marriage and parenthood would 
be unknown in a social order among “neuters.” 
But in a social order made up of males and 
females these things become vastly important. 
They involve sex-toned behavior — behavior 
influenced directly or indirectly, and some- 
times decisively, by sex differences. They call 


for the sound and universal education of young 
people in the light of the best insights and un- 
derstandings which have been attained in our 
day regarding the nature of human sexuality 
and the role of each sex in human life as we 
understand that role. 

From this viewpoint, then, what is sex edu- 
cation? I know of no entirely satisfactory or 
generally accepted definition and will not un- 
dertake to formulate one here. In content, sex 
education is concerned with a wide range of 
psychological, ethical, biological, and other in- 
formation which children need to comprehend 
at different development levels in order to help 
them understand their own growth and shape 
their own standards and behavior with respect 
to courtship, the choice of a mate, the nature 
and purpose of marriage and the family; the 
nature of love and how one grows up emo- 
tionally to be capable of falling genuinely in 
love; the ways in which love can be recognized; 
how boys and girls mature physically and 
emotionally into wholesome, healthy men and 
women; the responsibilities of parenthood, the 
differences between the sexes, the meaning of 
parenthood, and the biology of reproduction. 

This information is an indispensable part, 
but certainly not all, of the total preparation 
of young people to be good husbands, wives 
and parents and it is therefore best referred 
to as education for family living rather than 
sex education. 

Underlying the continuing expansion of the 
school curriculum is a very serious concern 


about the need of children and youth for sound 
family life education and the widespread 
failure of the home to provide it. No one can 
rightly argue that the younger generation has 
no such need, or, if it does, that children 
should be left to learn as best they can from 
other children; from observation, gossip and 
other dubious, inaccurate and common vulgar 
sources. The learning experiences which the 
child has in the home are basically important 
in sex education in any sense of the term. We 
could hope that these experiences in the at- 
mosphere of the home would by word, example 
and precept be sufficient. But the home atmos- 
phere may be very unwholesome. Many par- 
ents do not know what to teach or how to 
provide the experiences conducive to accurate 
learning. Worse yet, not a few parents are con- 
veying, without realizing it, mistaken ideas 
and unwholesome attitudes, sometimes despite 
a very sincere desire to do the best they can 
for their children. 

Society must find ways through the school 
and otherwise both to supplement and to sup- 
port the home that is doing a good job, and 
to make up, if possible, for the shortcomings 
of the home where parents because of igno- 
rance, superstitution, unwholesome attitudes, 
indifference or other limitations are falling 
down on the job. Society has too much at stake 
to stand by, whether impatiently or compla- 
cently, while young people stumble blindly 
along from childhood and youth, into marriage 
and parenthood. Grave individual and social 
ills are far too likely to be worsened in that 
stumbling process. Promiscuity, commercial- 
ized prostitution, illegitimacy, juvenile sex 
delinquency, venereal infections, deserted chil- 
dren, broken homes, unhappy marriages and 
other persunal and social disorders are far 
too serious problems to exist without utilizing 
every possible preventive and corrective effort 
by way of education. 

The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators“ recognized in the quotation that 
follows the need and value of an educational 
program in the public school. At the same 
time it indicated clearly the process of inte- 


gration into the curriculum: 

“It is possible to organize educational pro- 
grams that will attempt to clarify the com- 
mon ideas and beliefs about marriage, the 
traditional patterns and roles, the folklore 
about male and female differences, capaci- 
ties, and needs, and give some understand- 
ing of what human relations require of men 
and women. There is an espe ial need for a 
program that will help young people to 

- work out wiser, saner, and ethically higher 
sex ethics than the prevalent beliefs and 
ideas of sex as something obscene and un- 
clean. With such degrading beliefs it is not 
difficult to see how so many young men 
and women ruin their marriages, especially 
today when women are asking for a recog- 
nition of their personal integrity and dig- 
nity in marriage. If sex relations are to be 
cleansed and lifted from the barnyard level 
of thinking and conduct, they should be 
given a reformulation as a mode of com- 
municating ‘another language’ through which 
man and woman can express their love, af- 
fection, and admiration for each other, mak- 
ing sex a more altruistic relationship. This 
is what young men and women are groping 
for today, looking for some guidance and 
clarification to this most important and 
critical area of human relations, for which 
they are seeking a better ethical formula- 
tion. The ideas and beliefs on these ques- 
tions and the goals and values they provide 
are interwoven, often implied, throughout 
the whole content of academic education, 
biology, and other subject matter areas. 
These ideas and beliefs need to be made 
explicit, critically examined in the light of 
present day scientific knowledge and more 
recent sensibilities and ethical aspirations, 
and so brought into awareness and scrutiny 
to see if they may not be responsible for in- 
tensifying the confusion and conflicts of 
youth.” 

At a later date the National Conference on 
The Education of Teacher Training, held un- 
der the auspices of the N.E.A. and the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 


© American Association of School Administrators, Nineteenth Yearbook, 1941, pp. 21-22. 
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fessional Standards, went on record as fol- 
lows: 
“All teachers should be adequately trained 
to provide education for family life, with 
special emphasis upon the nature and role 
of sex in human life. Biology, psychology 
and other natural sciences should stress func- 
tion instead of structure, developing thereby 
the broad generalizations related to the un- 
derstanding of human behavior.” 
No one is foolish enough to assume that this 
educational program of the school is in itself 
the complete preventive or corrective measure 
for the individual and social ills to which I 
have referred. Neither is it a “sure-shot” proc- 
ess which, even if successfuly applied to the 
entire next generation, would solve all of these 
problems and unfailingly produce a nation of 
happy homes and families. But it is rightly 
acceptable as a part of the combined efforts of 
home, church, government and other institu- 
tions, agencies and groups in our social order 
to strengthen family life. As Dr. Ellis White, 
Director of the Division of Education, the 
American Social Hygiene Association, has said, 
“Other agencies, institutions and groups in the 
community — even though their programs are 
less formal — share in this process of educating 
youth, ... Youth needs are serious. The schools 
alone cannot do everything that needs to be 
done to meet these needs.” 

Whether sex education in the school curricu- 
lum be conceived of narrowly or broadly, it 
does involve instruction regarding the anatomy 
and physiology of the sexual system. Two 
states have by statute specifically authorized 
such instruction. Oregon in 1945 passed a law 
providing “for programs of health instruc- 
tion and physical education in all elementary 
and high schools of the state.” The act re- 
quires “instruction concerning the structure 
and functioning of the human body” and ex- 
empts from its provisions “any pupil who ob- 
jects. . . on constitutional or religious grounds.” 
In Michigan a law enacted in 1949 provides 
that “it shall be the duty of boards of educa- 


tion in all school districts having a population 
of more than 3000 to engage competent in- 
structors of physical education . . . and other 
school boards may make such provision.” The 
act also provides that “any program of instruc- 
tion in sex hygiene be supervised by a regis- 
tered physician, a registered nurse or a person 
holding a teacher’s certificate, qualifying such 
person as a supervisor in this field.” It is also 
specified that “any child upon the written re- 
quest of parent or guardian, shall be excused 
from attending classes in which the subject of 
sex hygiene is under discussion.” 

These laws may be construed to include 
only that relatively narrow biological segment 
of education for family life so often defined 
as sex education rather than the much wider 
segment representing a broader concept. This 
narrow segment may be incorporated in any 
public school curriculum in response to such 
legislation or solely because educators and 
parents are convinced that it should be in- 
cluded. 

In either case, sex education involves much 
more than just the sex anatomy and physi- 
ology commonly considered to be the stark 
“facts of life.” To cite some illustrations, sound 
instruction involves teaching boys and girls 
that the development of the masculine and 
feminine qualities of body and mind which 
constitute the basis of fine womanhood and 
manhood is due, in no small degree, to the 
presence in the body of hormones produced 
by the male and female glands, the testes and 
the ovaries. Body development cannot be ade- 
quately taught by stressing only bones, mus- 
cles, and organs. The ever-enlarging knowl- 
edge of the tremendously important contribu- 
tions made by these hormones must be 
included. Human reproduction cannot be 
taught well without calling attention to such 
marvels as those involved in the transmission 
of hereditary qualities by genes, measured in 
millionths and ten-millionths of an inch, or the 
production, structure, and function of the mi- 
croscopic sperms. 


®)The Education of Teachers, Report of the Bowling Green Conference, June 30 — July 3, 1948. 


(Oregon Laws, 1945, Chapter 316. 
Public Act 226, 1949. 
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This type of instruction is not just teaching 
“naked biology”, but biology clothed with fine 
values; biology associated with sound feelings 
of wonder and respect which help to lift 
human sexuality onto the higher levels of won- 
der and awe and even reverence and to make 
for high moral standards in the realm of sex. 
Such teaching simply must quicken sentiments 
which clothe human sexuality with the fullest 
appreciation of the superb values in human 
life, because men and women are so structured 
bodily that they can share in the production 
of a new life — in the renewal of the race 
itself. Biology need not, should not, and will 
not be taught by competent teachers as un- 
related to other values of the highest order in 
human life. 

Thus far, this paper has focused upon the 
need, nature and content of sex education. 
Obviously, these should be understood by ed- 
ucators, parents and others who pass judgment 
upon what the public schools should do. Sub- 
stantial agreement is highly desirable about 
the function of the school in this area, in sup- 
plementing what it has for one reason or an- 
other failed to do. 

Often criticism or resistance to sex educa- 
tion in the schools is rooted in misunderstand- 
ing of what it is and how sanely it can be pro- 
vided in the classroom. Long-term efforts by 
the Parent Teacher Association, Child Conser- 
vation League, and other kindred organiza- 
tions may be necessary to clear up doubts and 
misgivings. The school itself should spare no 
effort to see that parents understand quite well 
any program it has undertaken or proposes. 
Many school systems already are carrying on 


an extensive parent education program which 
includes, or could include, the matters under 
discussion here. © 

Teacher preparation in this field is another 
obvious necessity. For teachers in service, a 
short seminar provided by the Board of Edu- 
cation may be all that is needed to provide 
sufficient orientation, chiefly by serving as a 
“refresher” on the subject matter and new de- 
velopments. More intensive training courses 
for future teachers and those in service are 
increasingly being offered in the regular ses- 
sions and the summer schools of colleges and 
universities here and there throughout the 
country. The American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation is now sharing in an extensive effort by 
educators to increase teacher-training facilities. 

Finally, many public school systems in vari- 
ous parts of the country are providing exten- 
sive experience in establishing successful prin- 
ciples and methods for integrating sex educa- 
tion in its broadest sense, or what I must again 
say is best described as education for family 
life, into the curriculum. This experience has 
long since shown that the needs of the younger 
generation in this area are not met by some 
course, offered to juniors or seniors in high 
school, on the assumption that it will somehow 
almost magically make up for all that should 
have been done earlier and suddenly prepare 
the students for successful family life. For- 
tunately, a sound educational process in the 
school has been demonstrated by well-coor- 
dinated integration, with due regard at every 
stage for the developmental level of children, 
whether they be in the kindergarten or nearing 
graduation from high school. 


(5) Examples of this include Baltimore, Maryland and Kansas City, Mo. 


A COLLEGE ADMINISTRATOR 


By J. Turck 


A DISCUSSION of sex education at the college 
level suggests a post mortem: The harm has 
already been done. The student has already 
been educated, and often in wrong ways and 
with resulting wrong ideas. The horse has 
already left the barn before the college pro- 
fessor has arrived on the scene. 

On the other hand, the tensions produced 
by a normally growing sex urge become 
greater in college. Sex looms up as a more sig- 
nificant factor in one’s long-range view of life 
than it did in high school. Romance is warmer. 
Marriage is nearer. Wrong ideas, if they are 
present, must be corrected in college, or they 
may never be corrected. Right ideas and pur- 
poses must be strengthened. 

A college that concerns itself exclusively 
with the intellectual life of its students may 
escape responsibility for all the vexatious prob- 
lems of sex. But this attitude simply throws 
the task of helping young people to grow up 
normally into sexual maturity back on the 
church and the home. These two agencies, im- 
portant as they are and operating with the 
best of intentions as they do, are not qualified 
to handle the situation. There are relatively 
few wise minister and priests in this difficult 
field, and there are not many wise fathers and 
mothers in the households. The word “Don’t” 
is no solution. A policy of repression frequently 
creates more evil in the long run than it cures. 
Educators likewise have no simple solution, 
but wise ministers and educators are among 
the first to ask aid from psychologists, biolo- 
gists and other competent experts. 


LOOKS AT SEX EDUCATION 


A college that seeks to help its students to 
grow into mature and useful men and women 
cannot, therefore, ignore the sex life of its 
students. It cannot escape some responsibility 
for the patterns of sex conduct that emerge on 
its campus. At the same time, it would be 
arrogance bordering on folly for a college 
faculty to assume that it has all the answers 
(or a major part of them) to the sex problems 
of youth. One cannot assert or expect that the 
college will triumph where church and home 
have had great difficulty, that it will unfail- 
ingly provide that sweet reasonableness and 
moderation in life that will calm the wild 
urgings of sex. 

A college administration has therefore a 
difficult choice to make. It may take the first 
course of evading responsibility by centering 
its attention exclusively on the intellectual 
development of its students. Or it may take the 
second course and make extreme claims as to 
the mores of its campus and the effectiveness 
of its precepts. It tries to be policeman as well 
as teacher: to operate as the law operates and 
not always as the gospel. It claims a purity or 
a frigidity for its youth that could be secured 
temporarily only by duress and permanently 
only in a monastery or a convent. 

It is possible, however, for a college admin- 
istration to accept some responsibility without 
making excessive claims of success. To do this 
effectively, one preliminary and basic step 
must be taken. The administration must in- 
dicate to its faculty that in all controversial 
discussions that involve sex (and many should 
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be expected), whether in science, literature, 
history, art or religion, there shall be no cur- 
tains drawn, no dodging of issues, and no 
finality of opinion where neither science nor 
experience has yet spoken with finality. 

The relatively new science of psychology is 
throwing a great deal of light upon the role of 
sex. Studies of primitive people may reveal a 
native wisdom that has been lost in more effete 
civilizations. The cruelties involved in Anglo- 
American treatment of illegitimate children 
and in restrictions on divorce have been fre- 
quent themes of novelists and can be verified 
in some biographies. In the long run, absolute 
repressions of sex have brought along with 
them as much human suffering and woe as 
some of its more lawless expressions have done. 
The statement of this point of view in the 
classroom (or out of it) must not be identified 
with immorality, but with a scientific yearning 
to know the whole truth. The professor who 
presents both sides of controversies regarding 
sex, so far as science suggests that there are 
two sides, must be sustained by the adminis- 
tration that accepts responsibility and likewise 
seeks the truth. 

The problem may also arise in relation to 
books and magazines in the library. The cen- 
sorship of books, because another age or an 
ecclesiastical body or even a court of law 
somewhere has condemned it as obscene, is 
alien to the spirit of a college. The distinction 
between the artistic presentation of an un- 
savory situation and a photographic enlarge- 
ment of lewd aspects of a problem may some- 
times be difficult to make, but the college must 
make it and must help its professors and stu- 
dents to make it. The experience and the 
judgment of the race now place many literary 
works of prose and poetry, once expurgated or 
excluded, among the great works of the mas- 
ters. Youth attains maturity only as it exer- 
cises judgment and taste in what it reads and 
admires. 

Frequently on a college campus, the ques- 
tion of sex morals arises in some new show of 
feminine fashion. Many articles of women’s 
clothing, once regarded as suggestive or at 
least unmentionable in polite circles, are taken 
for granted today. An academic edict to bar 
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shorts from the classroom may operate effec- 
tively for a few months — till summer perhaps 
— but one might as wisely try to sweep back 
the incoming tide of the ocean as to insist that 
the ladies let down their skirts when they are 
determined to show their knees. Our modern 
view comes close to the position that the mat- 
ter of clothes or their brevity (or absence) is 
not a matter of morals at all. 

The administration of a college is not pri- 
marily concerned with the way in which sci- 
entific truth is presented in the classroom. 
Here the professor is the master. Even in the 
social science area, the teacher must have full 
protection as he expounds what he under- 
stands to be the effect on social customs of in- 
creased divorces, postponements of marriage, 
and the numerical excess of women over men. 
Likewise, when the teacher points out that a 
young married couple, beginning a family, as 
Regina Westcott Wieman has phrased it, “find 
themselves setting out to build this new, tiny, 
powerless, democratic institution upon the love 
motive in the midst of a hardened, gigantic, 
powerful industrial civilization, built and oper- 
ated on the profit motive,” he must be allowed 
to make this contrast just as vivid and com- 
plete as he believes is accurate. The adminis- 
tration must stay out of the classroom, but 
always encourage the teacher to provoke the 
most stimulating discussion. 

The administration usually becomes di- 
rectly concerned with sex matters related to a 
particular student, or pairs of students. A dis- 
appointed male neglects his books for drink 
by way of consolation, or a reckless female 
begins to gain for herself an unpleasant rep- 
utation, certainly not consistent with good 
study habits. Each case requires the wisdom 
of Solomon and the mercifulness of Jesus. For 
each case concerns a person or persons, whose 
reputations and even lives may be largely af- 
fected by the way in which this first trespass 
is handled. And the college mores may be 
badly affected if the case is not handled at all. 

There is always a temptation to over-sim- 
plify the solution of a problem, whose solution 
is not only complex but may be impossible. 
The administration wants to get the matter 
settled. But those who are involved in the 


matter are human beings — complicated, in- 
experienced, sometimes bewildered — and 
back of them are their families and their neigh- 
borhoods. The solution also must keep in 
mind the interests of the students who are not 
involved in this matter but many of whom 
might be in similar situations if the bars of 
reasonable restraints were taken down. 

Basing its attitude on the conviction that 
sex is normal and that some concern therewith 
is normal, the administration can usually find 
a solution in the light of the ancient principle, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Ex- 
cept in cases of drunkenness, the decent young 
person is not likely to force his affections upon 
another without consent. Hence, except in the 
most extreme cases, the awkward situation 
that arises sometimes can be resolved in terms 
of love. This obviously cannot be universally 
true, but once ancient ideas of guilt by imag- 
ination or guilt by action that cannot be for- 
given can be gotten rid of, and all the facts 
faced fearlessly, an answer in terms of mutual 
respect and love can be obtained. 

What is more important than the case of 
the individual trespasser is the prevailing at- 
titude on the campus toward sex. Sex is as 
natural as breathing, but one does not devote 


his major attention to the process of breathing. 
So, with sex. Its fascination need not overwhelm 
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the normal young man or young woman. The 
students have other interests, other concerns 
in life. While it is easy for the oldsters to be- 
little the power of sex in youth and to minimize 
its charms, it is nevertheless true that sex must 
be recognized as a major concern. The only 
remedy is a proper balance. Young life is so 
filled with a number of things that the great 
art in youthful zestful living, as is true of all 
creative living is the achievement of balance. 
Sex is important, but so are knowledge and 
physical strength and spiritual aspiration. 
Youth is concerned with all these things, and 
wisdom does not advise ignoring any of them. 

Trusting in the eternal purposes of God, the 
young person of this century, true to his youth, 
sees life as a great adventure. True to the full 
responsibilities of his manhood, he will not 
risk his ability to perform them by idleness, 
wastefulness or indulgence. On the campus 
where he walks and builds for the future, he 
needs good friends, wise counsellors and in- 
tellectual tasks that demand his best. Ro- 
mance will not be far from him, but it need not 
overwhelm him. If the administration of his 
college is understanding and sympathetic and 
kind, he and his fellow students will build 
habits that are wholesome and characters that 
are without fear and reproach. 
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